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The Strawberry. 





Field culture—An interesting letter from Ohio— 
Growing strawberries without hand-hoeing— 
Any one can start @ patch now and revel in 
fruit next June, etc.,, etc. 


An intelligent fruit culturist and subscriber in 
Stark county, Ohio, writes the FARM JOURNAL 
a letter, saying; “J have three acres of straw- 
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berries, varieties as follows: Green Prolific, Boy: | 
den’s No. 30, Col. Cheney, Wilson, Kentucky ; : 
rows set 2 feet 8 inches apart; plants, (Green Pro- 
lific and Boyden 30,) 18inchesin the row ; Wilson, 
Col. Cheney and Kentucky, 12 inches. I culti- 
vate between rows with a steel-toothed harrow, 
twelve teeth in it; cuts the ground fine as ashes 
and does not cover the plants. IfI wish to throw 
any ground between the plants in the row, I pass 
through after harrowing with iron double shovel 
plow. I cut off runners with a sheet iron wheel, 
an inch-board wheel 1} inches less all around 
than the sheet iron, screwed on each side, made 
with shaft in so as to fit my wheelbarrow. I then 
put on a weight as much as is necessary and 
wheel a round to a row; it does the work up 
rapidly. To cut those off running parallel with 
the row, I use a thin bladed hook, fastened to a 
hoe-handle; the blade can be made out of some 
old saw ; make it 14 or 2 inches wide, running to 
asharp point, something like this: (iuesae 
Such a hook will also do to cut “= 
out old raspberry canes and pull them into the 
space between the rows. 


‘“‘T manure strawberries and raspberries in the 
hill; I consider it a waste to apply it broadcast. 
I am setting twenty thousand strawberry plants 
this fall. I put one large handfull to every plant, 
when set, and then draw a little soil over it. I 
set them to the line. The plants are taken out 
with a bunch of soil to them, set in boxes, and 
when the box is full I apply water with a sprink- 
ling can. When I have a sufficient number of 
boxes out so that I can distribute them 6 or 8 feet 
apart along the line, it is very easy for some small 
boy or girl to place them in the furrow, which is 
made with a large shovel plow. As I pass along 
and see them I lift the box over the line for the 
next row. 

“Now, if I have given you anything that will 
benefit any of your readers, you are at liberty to 
useit. I like your paper very much and would 
not do without it.” A. W. STAMBAUGH. 

Mr. J. Y. Young, of Norfolk, Va., is probably 
the largest grower of strawberries in the world, 
having hundreds of acres under cultivation with 
this fruit. Speaking of summer culture he says : 

“For a clayey loam, liable to harden after 
storms, I prefer the narrow row culture, with the 
rows as close together as can be worked. After 
heavy rains, as soon as the ground has dried suf- 
ficiently, I run a fine steel-toothed harrow be- 
tween the rows just deep enough to pulverize the 
surface. Kept loose, there will be no baking of 
the crust. In working young vines J keep my 
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cultivators going from the middle of April till 
the middle of October, never allowing the surface 
to harden, or to lie undisturbed long enough to 
permit the weeds to start. Immediately after 
the crops are harvested I start the cultivators 
and give the old vines the same treatment as the 
young.” 

There is but one way to have plenty of berries 
next June (we mean for home consumptivn) from 
plants set out in the present month, i. e., set out 
strong plants with a ball of earth and roots undis- 
turbed, and keep all the runners cut off as fast as 
they form. A score ofsmall fruit cultivators adver- 
tise in this paper potted plants at moderate prices, 
which can be made to produce: a fine crop next 
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season. Those whe vau get acces?!) 5. ocichber 
patch, vigorous plants may be ceded up and re- 
set without disturbing the roots, which will be in 
bearing next summer. Those who have no patch 
should lose no time in establishing one, that they 
may enjoy, with the best of mankind, this most 


healthful and delicious fruit. 
ani Qe 


High Farming at Elmwood.—No. 4. 


BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

My corn has given me a great deal of trouble. 
It came up poorly, grew slowly, put on an un- 
healthy color from the start, and has never been 
in such condition that I could feel much pride 
in it. The season, I think, has not been favor- 
able for such varieties as I planted or there is 
some peculiarity of soil not fitted for the produc- 
tion of corn. I can hardly conceive how this can 
be the case, for I was careful to have an analysis 
made by a competent chemist of both corn and 
soil which proved the two to be compatable with 
each other. 

After the young corn had been up a few weeks 
I gave the field a good top-dressing in the hill of 
some commercial fertilizer recommended to me 
by a friend in the city. This material had no 
apparent effect except to encourage the yellow 
appearance of the tender plants. I could really 
say that it was not of any permanent benefit to the 
crop. I found also that the worms were at work 
eating the corn off even with the surface of the 
ground, a variety of worm that would not yield 
to the destructive effects of lime, plaster, salt or 
anything else. My neighbors said that pest was 
sometimes troublesome when corn was planted 
in an old sod and suggested that I should have run 
that subsoiler a little deeper. The crows too were 
bad this year, and much of the corn that the 
worms left was pulled up by these black thieves, 

I discovered that my township was much in- 
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terested in my field of corn. Everybody seemed 
to regret its backward condition. I tried awhile 
to convince myself that it was equal in all re- 
spects to my neighbors’ ; it rather galled me that 
it was not better. But by the first of July I saw 
that I should again have to reduce my estimates 
and content myself with one hundred bushels to 
the acre. I wished I had built a smaller crib. 

I blamed the backward condition of the corn 
to my men in not working it well, There was 20 
trouble of this kind when I was at home, but 
when away on some business I am satisfied they 
loafed a good deal and wasted theirtime, Hence 
the grass and weeds flourished at the expense of 
the corn. I find that a farmer must stay at home 
pretty closely if he expects affairs to go on as 
they should around the farm. 

Apart from the color of the corn, which seemed 
to amuse the neighbors in a singular manner, it 
had another fault—it shot into tassel too near the 
ground, say three or four feet. This discouraged 
me greatly, for in buying seed I thought I was 
getting tall kinds, not something I should ever 
be ashamed of. But they were not tall and that 
seedsman has lost my custom. I was annoyed 
at planting-time by finding he had sold me five 
bushels of seed to plant twenty acres when three 
would have been an ample quantity, to say noth- 
ing of his charging four dollars a bushel for it. 
But it is worth something to find people out, and 
perhaps I have had a cheap experience in buy- 
ing this seed corn. 

I see now where I have made some mistakes. 
In the first place I should have plowed a little 
deeper; I should have unierdrained the land ; 
should have planted somewhat later, and have 
obtained a different sort of seed. These mistakes 
will be of value to me next year, though a 
knowledge of them now will not save this year’s 
crop. 

But I hope something else will. A good rain, 
I am satisfied, will help it. It is now the mid- 
dle of July and there is time enough yet to de- 
velop a good, not to say a very good, crop, if we 
only have a soaking rain. My corn seems to be 
more affected by the excessive drouth than my 
neighbors’; I do not see how this is, but I sus- 
pect that they have had some showers that went 
around us. This is trying, but must be patiently 
borne. I feel certain that a good rousing rain 
just now will put a new face upon affairs, and 
bring my crops forwardimmensely. All it wants 
is a good start, which it never has had yet. 


~~ 


Something about Barns. 








Thomas Wood tells what he knows, and he knows 
a heap. 

RESPECTED FRIEND :—I have had a tough 
time getting this design made out and forwarded, 
being harvest time, short evenings and hot, dry 
weather. Thee can use just as much or as little 
as thee thinks proper of this poor sketch of a good 
kind of barn. I very much dislike double-decker 
barns; they are always inconvenient. People 
used to tell us they saved roofs and were easily 
filled ; the first argument never was good, as all 
prudent farmers, to have shelter for their stock 
and manure, build sheds about their double- 
deckers, taking as much roof as for a barn of my 
plan, and no other use made of these sheds but 
for shelter of stock and manure. The other argu- 
ment in favor of double-deckers was used up 
when the hoisting fork was introduced. Excuse 
delay. Respectfully, 

Chester county, Pa, THOMAS Woop. 
PLAN AND DESCRIPTION, 

In locating farm buildings it is important to 

have them convenient to each other. The num- 
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ber of times the space between the house and 
barn has to be traveled over in a lifetime, makes 
it important to have the barn as near the house 
as would do well. I have put up two entire new 
sets of farm buildings in Chester county, where 
no buildings had ever been before. I located 
the first barn nearly on a level with the house 
and 150 feet from it. The first set I occupied 
twenty years, liked them so well for distance 
apart, ease of access, etc., that I put up the 
second, set in like manner for distance apart and 
grade of ground which is nearly level, sloping a 
little southward to a public road. The dwelling- 
house has south or east fronts. The sitting- 
room, dining-room and kitchen have each a door 




















DESIGN No. 1. 
and window facing the west end of the barn, as 
also have the four lodging rooms on the second 
floor. The side of the barn next the house has 
double doors at the horse stable, entry and cow 
stable facing the house, so that a lamp standing 
on the table in the sitting-room at night lights in 
the stable. Should a barn so situated get on fire 
the light shining into the lodging rooms would 
most likely waken up some one. 

For a farm of from 100 to 150 acres, my plan 
of barn is 90 feet long, 62 feet wide, including 
overshoot ; first story of stone, except front, 9 
feet high, the back wall so far as the bridge, or 
rather embankment, for getting into third floors 
above extend. The wall is started at 3 feet thick 
and battened up to 20 inches at top, the thickness 
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DESIGN No, 2. 


of the other walls. This first story is partly di- 
vided into stables and entries, the floor of entries 
laid with mortar. 

Design No. 1 shows the first floor. O.S. is an 
open shed for manure and shelter for cattle, fac- 
ing south and occupying over one-third of the 
area of the barn; E. E. E. are entries, the one 
to the right at the top six feet wide; the others 
eight feet; C.S., C.S., are cow stables; H.S., 
horse stable. Water is supplied at each side of 
the open shed, (troughs outlined but not lettered). 
The reader will note that the artist has placed 
the outer horse stable door out of position, and 
perhaps some others, but these minor details are 
not important in this description. 

Design No. 2 shows the second floor. M. M., 
are mows; D.F., D. F., driving-in floors and W. 
F., working floor. 

Thesecond story is frame, 16 feet to the square. 








The mows are 20 feet wide, the driving-in floors 
16 feet, and the working floor 18 feet. All the 
floors open to the bridge-way through large doors 
and extend clear across the barn 62 feet. Each 
floor is lighted by capacious windows. 

In filling the barn we drive on the floors next 
the mows and with a movable hay hoister fill 
the end mows with hay, then drive into the mid- 
die floor and unload hay and grain into the other 
two floors ; the grain will then all be convenient 
to the threshing floor, the overshoot being left 
forstraw. By this arrangement any kind o jhay 
or gram is accessible at any time. Hay is thrown 
from the mows to the entries or yard below 
through funnels left for the purpose. 

z Lee : 


Gathering the Apples. 





How and when to do it.—Hints from practical 
orchardiste at about the right season. 

Apples will keep much better and their decay 
be retarded if they are not taken to the cellar 
till the near approach of freezing weather. If to 
be placed in bins in the cellar, they may be stored 
in an outhouse. If barreled, they may be placed 
outdoors on the north side of a building or under 
ashed. Or, the barrels may even remain in the 
orchard, kept from the ground by laying on their 
sides on a couple of rails. If cornstalks are piled 
over the barrels, they will withstand a freezing 
night, should one occur before they go to their 
winter quarters. ‘I wish,” says G. Thomas, of 
Great Bend, Pa., “I could tell every farmer in 
the land the worth of peach crates for storing 
apples. The advantages are: the apples can be 
picked and laid directly in the crates and left 
under the trees, with a slight covering, or loaded 
with ease (and no fear of injuring the finest va- 
rieties) into the farm wagon and left in a cool 
storeroom until colder weather; they can then 
be carried with no extra picking or handling 
into the cellar. They are especially good in a 
young orchard just coming into bearing, as the 
— varieties need not be mixed, each crate be- 
ing labeled, leaving the owner to test the value 
of each at his leisure. Then being open, the air 
has free circulation, and if any commence decay- 
ing, they are easily picked out for immediate use, 
leaving the sound ones for the future. It is 
hardly any trouble at all to pick out the specked 
apples from a crate when getting them for pies 
or sauce. The crates can be piled upon each 
other, placed on a shelf, or ranged along the side 
of the cellar. In any case they are the best thing 
I have seen or tried for storing and keeping 
apples.” 

Stephen Betts, of Bucks county, says that the 
best time to pick winter apples in this section, is 
between the 25th of October and the 10th of No- 
vember. His experence has been that apples 
left on the trees late kept better and were much 
better flavored than those picked earlier in the 
season. He had special reference to Ciders and 
Ridge Pippins. Baldwins would have to be 
picked a month earlier, or they would be on the 
ground. Winesaps should be left out as long as 
they will remain on the trees. Doors and windows 
should be kept open as long as it does not freeze 
much in the cellar. There should be some means 
of ventilation when compelled to close the cellar 
tightly to keep out severe cold. 


+ 





The Ice-House.—An Idea. 

EDITOR FARM JOURNAL.—The most conve- 
nient place to have an ice-house for family use 
is in the cellar. Partition off one corner of the 
cellar with a stone wall and dig it six or eight 
feet deeper than the cellar floor. Have a door 
from the cellar into the ice-house, and steps to 
reach the bottom. There must be a window or 
door opening outside for filling. The ice is then 
always convenient and there is an excellent place 
for keeping milk, meat and all perishable arti- 
cles. The ice does not have any noticeable effect 
on the temperature, moisture or healthfulness of 
the house or atmosphere. It will not even effect 
the room above it if the cellar ceiling is plastered, 

Morrisville, Pa. 8. C. Moon. 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 


Enos Barnard’s Dairy House, 


Visited and described by an old dairyman—Com- 
parison with the Cooley system. 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—We often pick up 
the FARM JOURNAL and feel we are more than 
paid for the cost of the paper in the reading of a 
single article, and are reminded by this of the 
duty we owe each other to make a note of pass- 
ing matters of interest that transpire in connec- 
tion with the farm or dairy. And of this kind 
was a recent visit to witness the operation of the 
sub-air-duct, constructed by Enos Barnard, on 
the Wilkinson plan, of ventilating his dairy. 

At the outset our friend Barnard encountered 
difficulties that would have deterred one of less 
energy and perseverance, for soon after beginning 
the ditch, which is thirteen feet deep 
through its whole length of four hundred 
feet up a rather steep incline from the site 
of his dairy room in a north-east direc- 
tion, he struck rock and had to remove it 
through its whole course at a heavy cost. 

This is the channel for the duct through 
which the air is conveyed to the churning 
ing and milk rooms. It is built of the 
rough stone quarried from a ditch, without 
cement or mortar, about 18 by 30 inches, 
and surmounted on a smali building, pro- 
tecting it at the upper end by a dowel, 
which, acting as a weather-vane, keeps 
the entrance towards the wind, and by a 
simple contrivance it is partly closed dur- 
ing the prevalence of high winds, which 
maintains a more uniform current through 
the duct. The principle involved is this, 
to get air into the bottom of a milk room 
and in this plan cold air from a distance and 
an elevation, you must have your room as nearly 
as possible air-tight, as has been done here, and 
then by creating a strung outward current, either 
by a heated flue or, as in this case, throwing a jet 
of steam into it near its outward opening and in 
that direction, a constant outward current is 
maintained which draws the cooled air through 
the duct. 

We found on lowering a thermometer a few 
feet in the mouth of the duct it fell from 55—the 
temperature of the room—to 45°, if our recollec- 
tion is not at fault, and this cold air was drawn 
in with such force as to blow away from the open- 
ing any light article placed thereon. 

The ease with which the ventilation of the room 
could be managed and a proper temperature main- 
tained, and one so far below what we had looked 
for, Was so apparent that we could not doubt but 
it would be a success. 

The milk and churning rooms are models of 
their kind, the latter being laid with square 
blocks of cut stone, and both of them supplied 
with all the fixtures necessary to success, and as 
far as possible isolated from all outside atmos- 
pheric influences. The milk room is complete in 
its arrangement for placing the pans and receiv- 
ing the milk, having a room on the east side in 
the form of a conservatory, through which it is 
received and which affords light to the other ap- 
partments, while isolating it, as much as possible, 
from currents of air while passing milk to the 
dairy. He has a steam engine for churning and 
other purposes, and all the appliances for doing 
an extensive business and producing a first-class 
article. 

Our friend Barnard asked the question, “ will 
it pay?” Our reply then and now is, with the 
amount of land in his possession, stocked to its 
fullest capacity and economically managed, it 














would be asuccess. But the query arises, is there 
no cheaper way ? and that is the vital question. 
To cheapen production and at the same time pay 
the producer, adequate for his labor! Assum- 
ing then that he who cheapens the cost of pro- 
duction is a public benefactor, and acting on the 
old saying that “a penny saved is two-pence 
earned,” why not adopt the Cooley system of 
submerged cans, in which a ten-can creamer 
will be found equal to two hundred pounds per 
week, as we have found in our case they average 
twenty pounds to the can with our thoroughbred 
and grade Jersey stock? There is so little cost 
in the original outfit for this plan of making 
butter that it cannot help commending itself to 
public notice. We know that the consumption 
of ice is large, but not larger, considering the 
ease with which it can be housed and preserved 
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THE AGE OF A HORSE 


in sufficient quantities, than would justify the 
effort to provide it, considering the large amount 
of labor saved by the operation. 

West Grove, Pa. THOMAS GAWTHOR?P. 
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Telling a Horse’s Age. 


THE TEETH AND WHAT THEY INDICATE. 

The safest way of determining the age of a 
horse is by the appearance of the teeth which 
undergo certain changes in the course of years, 
Although it may be impossible to give any rules 
which will be found to be exactly correct in 
every case, yet the following classification is gen- 
erally correct; but exceptions will occur, as for 
instance: a noble horse may be taken for younger 
than he really is, because of the strong structure 
of all the bones make the teeth also stronger than 
those of a horse of an inferior breed, of the same 
age. 

Eight to fourteen days after birth, the first 
middle nippers of the set of milk teeth are cut. 
(Fig. 1); four to six weeks afterwards, the pair 
next to them (Fig. 2); and finally, after six or 
eight months, the last (Fig. 3). 

All these milk teeth have a well-defined body, 
neck, and slender fang, and on their front surfaces 
grooves or furrows, which disappear from the 
middle nippers at the end of one year; from the 
next pair in two years; and from the incisive 
teeth (cutters) in three years. 

At the age of two, the nippers become loose 
and fall out; in their places appear two perma- 
nent teeth, with deep black cavities, and full 
sharp edges (Fig. 4.) 

At the age of three, the next pair (Fig. 5) fall 
out. 

At four years old, the corner teeth fall out 
(Fig. 6.) 

At five years old, the horse has his permanent 
set of teeth. 





The teeth grow in length as the horse ad- 
vances in years, but at the same time, his teeth 
are worn away, by use, about one-twelfth of an 
inch every year ; so that the black cavities of the 
center nippers below disappear in the sixth year 
(Fig. 7); those of the next pair in the seventh 
year (Fig. 8); and those of the corner teeth, in 
the eighth year (Fig. 9). Also the outer corner 
teeth of upper and lower jaw just meet at eight 
years of age. At nine years old, cups leave the 
two center nippers above, and each of the two 
upper corner teeth has a little sharp protrusion 
at the extreme outer corners, (Fig. 10.) 

At the age of ten the cups disappear from the 
adjoining teeth. 

At the age of eleven, the cups disappear from 
the corner teeth above, and are only indicated 
by brownish spots. 

The oval form becomes broader, and changes, 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth year, more and 
more into a triangular form, and the teeth lose 
finally, with the twentieth year, all regularity. 
There is nothing remaining in the teeth that 
can, afterward, clearly show the age of the horse, 
or justify the most experienced examiner in 
giving a positive opinion. 

The tushes or canine teeth, conical in shape, 
with a sharp point, and curved, are cut between 
the third and fourth year; their points become 
more and more rounded, until the ninth year, 
and after that, more and more dull in the course 
of years, and lose, finally, all regular shape. 
Mares have, frequently, no tusks, or only very 
faintly indicated. 

We are indebted for the cut and description 
to B. J. Kendall, M. D., Enosburg Falls, Ver- 
mont, whose practical ‘“‘ Treatise on the Horse 


and his Disease’? should be in the hands of 


every horse owner. 
Nishi ee, ct ee ee 


Garget in Cows. 


EpDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—For very bad case 
of garget I give one quart of dry beans to the 
cow ; she will eat them ravenously. If at the 
next milking there is no marked improvement, 
feed another quart; if the improvement is marked 
wait till next day, then feed. One more dose 
should be enough for the worst case. For a 
light case, for inflammation or peculiar feeling 
in udder, for unnatural milking, for any little 
ailing or indisposition in the cow, feed one pint 
or one quart of dry beans; the effect is magical. 

Woodside, Mass. ERNEST E. W. BREWSTER. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TEN BUSHELS of corn ought to make a hog 
weigh three hundred pounds. 

CHARCOAL and clover, or other green sub- 
stances, should be given to hogs in pens. Corn 
or meal alone, in large quantities, is too heating 
to have healthy swine. 

A LITTLE GIRL who was spending a few days 
with a farmer uncle, visited the barnyard, and 
while looking at the well-fed cows, remarked : 
““Why uncle, just see, all the cows are chewing 
gum, aren’t they ?” 

IT CosTs little more to keep good animals than 
poor ones, while one produces a liberal income 
the other is worse than none. It becomes thus 
of the utmost importance to all, to grow and keep 
the best animals, and to be able to produce them 
at will. 

THE TRUE VALUE of milk as food is not appre- 
ciated by city people. Four quarts of milk are 
equal to three pounds of beefsteak, for nutriment, 
and their relative value is at 32 to 60 cents, milk 


at 8 cents, against steak at 20 cents. If these ‘ 
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facts were generally known and the purity of 
milk guaranteed the consumption of milk would 
be vastly increased, instread of as now, when the 
first expense to be reduced is the cutting down 
of the milk bill. Such facts, under a proper 
system of marketing milk, could be impressed 
upon the minds of consumers by farmers though 
the medium of circulars, distributed with the 
milk. 

WE MUST, to be sure, not only send canned 
fruit to England, but the cream to eat with it. 
This cream can be sent in quart tin cans, per- 
fectly sweet, by skimming the cream at the 
earliest rising with as little milk as possible, and 
to which ten grains of salicylic acid is added to 
every quart. This will prevent the lactic acid 
development and consequent souring. The sa- 
licylic acid is not in the slightest degree hurtful 
or unwholesome, nor does it affect the taste in 
the least. 

IF THERE IS any thing that Burlington Co., 
N. J., needs, especially, it is the Cooley Creamer. 
And we are told she 1s to have it. C.S. Mather 
has the agency for the C. C., and will exhibit it 
in operation at the Mt. Holly Fair. Old Bur- 
lington ought to be as famous for her good butter, 
as for her fine horses, fat hogs, beautiful women, 
handsome men and tomato fields, and she can be 
if she will take kindly to the Cooley Creamer. 

THE Dutch-Friesian Association have made 
one of their rules of entry into their Herd Book 
that all such cattle shall have the higher grades 
of marks, as ‘‘ not below the fourth order of the 
first class, the third orders of the second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth classes, 
the second order of the ninth class, or the first 
order of the tenth class of the Pennsylvania 
Guenon Commission.” 

A PRETTY certain way to improve the qualities 
of a flock of native cows is to get an Ayrshire 
bull, such as are offered by Harry Sedgwick, of 
Cornwall Hollow, Conn. This is a great breed 
for milk and is rising rapidly in public favor, 
especially among milk dairymen. Mr. Sedgwick 
also offers one of the finest strains of Berkshire 
swine to be found in the country at near about 
“pork ” prices. 

MILK DAIRYMEN who supply this city with 
milk are becoming agitated over the new system 
of serving milk in glass bottles. Those who 
move first will be best paid. Several kinds of 
bottles were recently shown at our state fair, 
among which we noticed the Warren bottle, 
which is undoubtedly the best yet brought to 
public notice. 

IN ANSWER to “one who expects to farm,” 
we have to say that for beef the breeds of great- 
est merit are Hereford and Short-horn; a bull 
of either breed would answer the purpose of our 
inquirer. Both breeds have a tendency to take 
on fat easily, but neither are considered profita- 
ble for butter or cheese production. 

ADVICE to sheep owners—“ enact a dog law of 
yourown. The dogs will prefer a fresh piece of 
meat with a little strychnia folded inside, to un- 
killed mutton.” It is outrageous that sheep 
husbandry in this country should be paralyzed 
through the existence of millions of valueless 
curs. 

IN THE COMPETITION between butter workers 
at the Pennsylvania State Fair the “ Lilly” 
carried away the first prize. There is no doubt, 
we think, that this machine does excellent work. 

THIS IS just the time to begin to get ready for 
the Cooley Creamer, if you intend to get one. 
There will have to be a new ice-house, or the 
“s ~~ if small, may have to be enlarged some- 
what. 

LANDRETH’s is headquarters in Philadelphia 
for feed mills, corn shellers, feed and root cutters, 
butter-workers, churns, and all other agricultu- 
ral and dairy machinery and implements. 
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AN OLD stock-breeder says that the best cow 
bred for milk, cream and butter is high grade 
Jersey, a mixture of Jersey and Ayrshire bloods, 
say seven-eighth Jersey and one-eighth Ayrshire. 

WE DIRECT attention to the IXL feed mill 
advertised by Allen, on the last page. They are 
not expensive and a fair man says “they must 
give satisfaction or we take them back.” 

OIL OR LARD will help relieve choking cattle. 
That is if you have no boy to put his hand down 
the animal’s throat and remove the obstruction. 

HorsEs should not be driven or worked hard 
just after eating a full meal. Horses are often 
permanently injured by a neglect of this rule. 

MANy of our readers would like to have the 
experience of Marshall Hannum, during the past 
summer, on the soiling system. Speak out, 
Marshall ! 

WE ACKNOWLEDGE the receipt of several 
plans of hog pens which will be examined and 
reported upon in due time. 
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ILL EXCHANGE.—White English Setter dog, Train- 

ed. Ltand Dk Bramahs, White Silkies, Six varieties 
of Bantams, Blk Javaand Blk Red Game Fowls, for Robes, 
Blankets, W hips, Harness, or any useful article old or new. 
Write to GEO. H. TRACY, Willimantic, Conn. 


OR SALE CHEAP !—Scotch Retriever Pups, $2 

to $3. First- class Pure Bred PLYMOUTH ROCK 
CHICKENS, #1 to & First-rate Trios, 35; Good, #4, 

HOPE, West Point, (near Philadelphia, ) Pa. 


os bens Eee BAM LAMBS FOR SALE, 
bred from Imported stock. Willsell at hard-pan prices, 
Cc. C CHAPMAN 
Hoosick Falls, Rensselaer Co., N. Y. 


'B. B. REDand BROWN REDGAM ES. 
For sale now, a few pair of Grand Show 
Birds. Twenty years in mating and 
breeding Games, I feel justified in say- 
ing no man in America can show better 
birds. Write for prices and describe 
just what ce want. 

STURTEVANT, 

Hubbarasy ‘lle, Madison Co., New York. 


YRSHIRE BULLS.—FOR SALE. Ayrshire 
Bull “ Phil,” 3 years old, sure and gentle. Price 
on cars, $40.00, Ay rshire Bull ** Hornell Chief,” 18 months 
old, No. ‘lin ev ery respect. Price on cars, $25.00. 
E. A. HESELTINE, Hornellsville, New York. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS--PURE BRED, 


FINE, ere: BIRDS NOW FOR SALE. 
J. ROBERTS, Malvern, Ches. Co., Pa. 


| Tioga Poultry Yards! 


| em CHICKS FOR SALE! B. and W. Leghorns, Felch 
and Ely i P. Rocks, N. Adams’ strain. 7 rite 
for prices. . E. KNIGHT, Waverly, Tioga Co., 


PEKIN DU CKS. 


Very large and fine birds, six months old, at 33.00 per 
pair, 





J. K, SCHULTZ, Colebrookdale, Pa. 


DR. G. Jd. MEAD, 
ERIE, PA., 


Breeder of CHOICE BLACK R. GAME and BROWN 
LEGHORN FOWLS. Stoek strictly first-class, 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY Pyokne* 
 WELSON S SEIBERT, 
= Chambersburg, Pa. 

=~» Best strains of thoroughbred poultry. 
im P. Rocks, W. and B. Leghorns, L, and 
D. Brahmas, W. and P. Cochins and 
Houdans. Eggs and fowls in season. 
A few good chicks from 4 to 6 mos. 
old, at $1.00 to $2.00. 






= 7 
Holstein Cattle and Berkshire Pigs, 


BEACON FARM. 


LL STOCK IMPORTED, OR BRED DIRECTLY 
from Importation. WPrize-winners wherever 
exhibited. Address cx Catalogues, 
J. N. ROBINS, Northport, L. I. 





DO YOU 


wish to improve your breeding stock? 


IF SO, 


Send for our new Catalogue of 


Berkshire Swine and Ayrshire Cattle. 


We can furnish pigs in pairs, not akin, for breeding pur- 
es at very low figures, and from the best strains of 

lood. I have a few young sows bred to imported boar 
DUKE OF RIVERSIDE II, due to pig late this fall at 
almost pork prices. 

Also two Ayrshire Bulls, yearlings, from good milchers, 
and several Bull Calves. oe given on application. 


Correspondence solicited. Addre 
HARRY SEDGWICK, 
CORNWALL HoLLow, Conn. 


Hautboy Hill Farm, 
MITHS & POWELL, 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 
The Largest Importers and Breeders of 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


in the United States. Also large Importers of 
CLYDESDALE HORSES 
and breeders of the famous HAMBLETONIAN Horses, 
Stock Unsurpassed. Prices Low. 
Photographs of animals sent to those wishing to pur- 
chase. Send for a catalogue. 


OUTH-DOWN EWE AND EWE LAMBS. 
Bred from the best importations, for sale by 
LEW. D. PERRIN, Perry Centre, N. Y, 


1 Blooded Stock. 


Thoroughbred Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Fancy Poultry, Pigeons, Sporting 
1 and Thoroughbred Dogs of the lead- 
ing brands for sale at low prices. 
7 Send your address for Burpee’s 
(| Farm Annual, and write for 
prices of stock wanted. 
=| W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
221 Church St, Phila., Pa. 


Cooley Creamer 


SWING CHURN and 


Eureka B.Worker. 
Spring houses and milk 
vaults done away with; 
better butter made & more 
of it, with much less labor, 
than in the old way. Will 
deliver goods to purchaser 
jj from nearest station and ex- 
3 plain workings, guarantee- 
ing satisfaction if directions 
" ' are followed. 
C. S. MATHER, Langhorne, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Agent for Burlington county, N, J., and part of Bucks. 
4a WILL EXHIBIT PROCESS Fe MT. HOLLY FAIR. 


BEAN’S 

Evtract of ANNATTO. 

Price, 25 Cts. per Bottle. 

The only true Butter Color 
ever offered to the public. Gives a 
genuine Juneness, which pleases 
@ the eye and tickles the =. 
a When once used you will have no 
gw other, Weare awarded many cer- 
tificates, which will be sent, with a 
history of Annatto, on sree 
to BEAN & BROTHER, 
Druggists, 47 and 49 N. Second St., Phitad'a. 


FARM GRIST MILL 


The Grinding Parts are 


STEEL. 


Jy It is adapted to all kinds of 
horse-powers, It grinds all 
kinds of Grain rapidly. It is 
simple, cheap and durable. 
4uy-Send for Descriptive 
Circular. 


Wa. L: Boyer & Bro, 


i 
2101 Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa. 
Also Manufacturers Celebrated Union Horse-Power, &c. 


> NONPAREIL 
FARM & FEED MILLS 
= y~ The Cheapest and Best. 
Will Crush and Grind Any thing. 
Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


= = \ddress L, J, MILLER, Cincinnati, 0. 






























CORN SHELLERS, ROOT CUTTERS, 
WORKERs, 


FORKS, 





FODDER CUTTERS, CORN MILLS, 


WINE PRESSES, 
PRUNING and LOPPING SHEAR S, SPADES, HOES, SHOVELS, 
DOCK EXTRACTORS, POST DIGGERS, ETc. all of the best quality. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
SEED AND IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE, 
21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, (Between Market and Chestnut Sts.) Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURNS, BUTTER. ° 
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- POULTRY- ¥-KEEPING. 


During the last ten years the subject of poul- 
try-keeping has had a lively waking up. The 
stimulus has been applied by fanciers rather 
than by the every day poultry keeper who raises 
eggs and chickens to eat on his table or to sell 
in the markets. Fanciers have a legitimate field 
of their own and enjoy the sport it affords in rais- 
ing and exhibiting pure bred fowls, and in the 
lively, though sometimes scarcely 
commendable, emulation in prize- 
winning at the shows. We have 
no word of fault to find with fan- 
ciers, or with the fancy, having 
indulged a little in that line our- 
selves, and know something of its 
fascinations and enthusiasms. 

But the field of poultry-keeping 
is a larger and wider one than is 
covered by the fanciers and pro- 
fessionals. People who do not 
know one breed of poultry from 
another by name, occupy a wide 
section of this field. They make 


no noise, have no specialties, do not brag. They | 


do not worry nor disgust other people with their 
twaddle or egotism ; but they raise lots of poultry 
and eggs, and look askance at poultry-keeping by 
book, much as some farmers looked upon farming 
by the same method. But the contempt once en- 
tertained towards “ book-farming’”’ is sensibly 
modified within the past few years, and it is pre- 
sumable that many who in the past have ridi- 
culed pouitry-fancying will look at enlightened 
poultry-keeping with a more liberal mind. The 
efforts of intelligent, competent men can add im- 
provements, not only in breeds, but in methods 
of management, both in health and disease. 
Poultry-keeping, like any other branch of live 
stock production, is a business, and is suscepti- 
ble of improvements with refer- 





passed out of control of the fanciers, enthusiasts 
and publishers of sensational journals, and the 
managers of those journals should recognize the 
fact and treat the subject as a solid, legitimate 
industry, and not as a mere fancy or amateur 
work. Noone will deny that the poultry journals 
have done a good work, but the heroic period is 
past, and the way is now open for them to do a 
still better work on a common sense basis. 
on 
Accommodations for Poomes. 





Accommodations are a supply of conveniences 
fitted to the use and comfort of persons or things 





THE FARMER’S POULTRY HOUSE. 


using them. Those for poultry consist in lodging 
places which shall shelter them from stormy or 
cold weather; roosting places where they may 
perch and sleep at night; utensils, as feeding 
and watering vessels, nest boxes, dust bath, Ke. 
But a small amouut of observation is needed to 
see that poultry keepers give themselves little 
trouble to furnish such conveniences to their 
fowls. Without an exception no kind of live 
stock is so much neglected and abused as the 
poultry. Fowls are obliged to seek shelter in 
pig-pens, tool houses, wagon sheds, on wood piles, 
fences, trees, or wherever they can find it, and 
with this liberal treatment their owners com- 
plain if they do not lay well, or if the cliickens do 





not grow rapidly into profit. ee isn’t there a 











ence both to the quality of the z 
stock itself and to systematic 
methods of handling it. 

Most of the poultry journals treat 
of poultry as a subject for fanciers, 
amateurs and professional breed- 
ers only, and ignore the ordinary 
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poultry-keeper altogether. As a 
result the ordinary poultry-keeper 
ignores the journals, perhaps to 
their mutual detriment. Cannot 
this state of things be remedied ? Of course every 
poultry-keeper cannot becomea fancier or breeder 
of fancy fowls, but every one who keeps chickens 
may keep good ones, and will, if he can be con- 
vinced that improved varieties are better and 
more profitable to keep than the old-fashioned 
barn-door fowls. 
Conservative men are incredulous of much 
that gets into print concerning the improved 
' breeds, as well they may be, for much that is 
printed is mere bosh and nonsense. Youngsters 
and enthusiasts do too much writing for the 
poultry journals. Each of them has his hobby, 
or his specialty, and it is surprising how he 
“‘slops over” in describing or praising it. The 
journals ought to organize a ‘‘ Youth’s Depart- 
ment ”’ in their columns for the effusions of these 
hobby riders, and give sensible writers a little 
more encouragement to contribute less swashy 
matter. 
The field of legitimate poultry production has 
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GROUND PLAN. 


A, _— Shelter; B, Laying and Hatching Room; C, Roosting Room; D, Dust 
3 We Ww, Water Vessels; a. a. a, Latticed Feeding Trough. 


Society for the Suppression of Idiots ? 

Reader, what sort of accommodations do you 
furnish your poultry? Do you think you have 
done all you ought to for them when you give 
them a dark, filthy, sunless, cheerless, rickety, 
tumble-down house or hovel, through which rain 
and snow may beat and winds may whistle with- 
out let or hindrance? We would like to believe 
that this style of accommodation is not often seen 
on places where the FARM JOURNAL is read, but 
our knowledge on the subject will not allow us 
to believe it. We know what we are talking 
about, and know that a good many poultry 
keepers ought to be ashamed of the way they 
treat their fowls. Such management is neither 
sensible nor profitable, and it is time something 
different and better was introduced. 

Some readers may ask, ‘‘ What would you have 
us do in the matter?” The accompanying illus- 
tration and remarks may serve as a hint as to 
what we think every man who owns his poultry 











should do, Select a dry wa duane as nail 

as may be from prevailing winds, and on which 

the sun shines fair for a part of least every day. 

On this spot erect a house which will meet intel- 
ligent ideas of comfort and convenience, both for 
yourself and your fowls. Use whatever material 

suits you best—wood, stone, brick, concrete, or 
whatnot. Make a good solid foundation, deep 
enough to be undisturbed by frost. Be liberal 
in your estimates of size, make it large enough, 
and be sure and put a good roof on it. Make it 
a thoroughly Goop house, well ventilated at top, 
dry, warm, comfortable, convenient, and orna- 
mental, if you like, but this is not necessary— 
fowls appreciate comfort not lux- 
ury. Unless the ground and the 
exposure at or near the barn-yard 
are well adapted to the desired 
purpose, the poultry house will 
be better to be detached from 
other buildings; but other things 
being equal, it is best to have it 
near enough the barn-yard to al- 
low the fowls easy access thereto. 
: Place the roosting room in one 
= end of the building and the lay- 

- ing room in the other, with as 
large and comfortable an open 
shed between them as you can 
afford. Put one window in front of each apart- 
ment, which will be all the glass needed, unless 
in higher latitudes than Philadelphia. Small 
doors may be made for the fowls to enter both 
the roosting and laying rooms and larger ones 
to admit the attendant for the various purposes 
requiring an entrance. 

Now is the time to build your poultry house ; 
use all the gumption you can command in making 
it comfortable and convenient; have it finished 
and ready for the fow]s before inclement weather 
sets in. Few people know how good a dividend 


such a house will pay. 
ie 


Notes from Delaware. 





EpIToR FARM JOURNAL :—Fowls on a large 
scale kept in one place are never profitable. 
From fifty to one hundred are enough to con- 
sume all the insects within the range where they 
can be made to forage, say twenty or thirty rods, 
covering an area of from ten to fifteen acres. 
The profits from twenty-five hens are much 
greater in proportion than from one hundred, if 
kept around one barn or farmhouse. We have 
tried it. When it is desired to enlarge the busi- 
ness on a@ large farm, houses for the purpose 
should be built at a distance of twenty-five or 
thirty rods from each other. Every harem when 
once wonted naturally keep apart. Each should 
have its fresh water, wallowing place and regular 
feed boxes, with an occasional supply of carbolic 
acid, a weekly feed of meal, sulphur, charcoal, 
gunpowder, cayenne pepper and kerosene oil— 
two tablespoonfulls of the five last named to four 
quarts of meal. It is always well to have plenty 
of gravel, broken shells and lime about the feed- 
ing grounds. We also occasionally mix our feed 
with water strongly tinctured with assafcetida. 
When the weather has been dry for weeks a 
little fresh meat is of value, as earth worms are 


not then accessible and insects are less chauntaat. 
Farmington, Del. . B.S. 
te att 
Bumble-foot. 

EpIToR FARM JOURNAL :—Perhaps to those 
troubled with “ Bumble-foot,” it may be of use 
to know that I have cured one case by feeding 
on cracked corn and bran wet with lime water, 
and pouring over the swollen part coal oil every 
other day. . W. 
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Marketing Season. 


The summer season is gone, our crops have 
been raised, and the autumn months must be de- 
voted to taking care of and realizing upon them. 

We have always advocated the early marketing 
of our chickens, where we wish to dispose of them 
most profitably. The foraging season is now 
about over and the fowls have ravenous appe- 
tites. From this time on they will “eat their 
heads of,” if they are not laying. Probably 
many of our readers have sold their chickens as 
broilers, a very good and profitable way to dis- 
pose of them when it can be done. But those 
who could not thus dispose of surplus stock 
should lose no time in fattening and selling in 
the general markets. Prices are fair now and the 
poultry will yield as much profit if sold this 
month as if kept till the holidays. Make a selec- 
tion of the number you want to keep for layers 
and stock purposes, and fatten and sell the rest 
as fast as they can be got ready. 

A bird that will dress, say six pounds, at 
Christmas, may be made to dress five pounds 
now. A five pound chicken at eighteen cents a 
pound will bring ninety cents; a six pound 
chicken at fifteen cents will bring ninety cents. 
It will cost something to keep the bird three 
months in the way of feed, beside the risk and 
care required in keeping it the extra three months. 
This being true of one bird, it is true of a hun- 
dred or a thousand. 

One must look up these small matters and ar- 
range his operations accordingly. It is not only 
unscriptural, but it is unthrifty to despise the 
day of small things. The only way to make poul- 
try keeping profitable is to hatch early, push the 
stock from the start and market them as early as 
possible. 

Turkeys, geese and ducks must be kept later 
or until the weather gets colder. They continue 
to grow during the fall months and will return a 
better profit on their keep ; but ducks should be 
marketed as soon as one can get them off; and 
this is true of every kind of live stock we raise to 
sell in the markets. He who studies the small 
economies the most carefully and practices them 
succeeds best. 


> _ — 


FOOT NOTES. 

IF ALL the cabbage heads are not good, big, 
solid ones they will still be relished two months 
hence by the fowls, and those that may not be 
oe enough to save for house use may be kept 
or the hens. A little green food in winter is of 
great use to the hens. 

EARLY PULLETS should be Jaying now. Give 
them pounded oyster shells, as many as they 
want to eat. Place a good, solid stone near the 
feeding place and break up a good quantity of 
shells on it, and as soon as they have all disap- 
peared, break some more ; hens like them. 

WE WOULD like good, short, pithy articles 
from our readers for this part of our paper. Tell 
us what you know of the “ chicken business.” 
What breed do you keep? How do you manage 
them? Have you ever kept a debit and credit 
account with your fowls? Do you find them 
profitable? 

Ir you think of buying some new stock for 
the poultry yard—a new breed, or new blood of 
the breed you have, you will get it cheaper if 

urchased before the holidays than after. If 
ear ves have to keep their stock till after the 
holidays you must not think it strange if their 
prices then are higher than now. It costs them 
something to keep them late. 

MANY poultry keepers collect a supply of dry 
road dust to use in the poultry house under roosts 
to absorb odors and keep things ship-shape. This 
is a sensible thing to do, but some may have for- 
gotten or omitted it, though it is not too late yet 
to get a store of dry garden or field soil and 
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put it in a dry place where it can be got at when 
needed. A shovelful of this dry soil sprinkled 
daily under the roosts and on the floors of the 
hen-house will keep things in better shape than 
where no such practice is followed. 

THE MAJORITY of poultry keepers do not live 
in towns and cannot always get oyster shells just 
when they may happen to be wanted. This is 
how to manage it: when you are going into the 
town or village take an empty box or barrel 
and go to where the shells may be had for the 
asking, and fill your box and take it home in 
‘sca wagon. Put them away in the wagon- 

ouse or in a shed and they will always be at 
hand when wanted. If you have a large flock of 
chickens one box or barrelful may not be enough 
to last all winter. In thatcase get more. Every 
farmer on the Atlantic slope can easily get a 
supply. Those in the interior can also in many 
places get them, but where they are scarce it 
will pay to order a few barrels of shells from 
where they are plenty. Only those who have 
had experience in their use appreciate their 
value. The fresher the oyster shells the better 
they are for this purpose. 


OCTOBER is the month to put the poultry quar- 
ters in trim for winter. If you are in need of a 
house for your fowls, now is the time to build it. 
If you have a house, and it needs any repairing, 
now is the time to do it. Broken window-panes 
should now be attended to. If the door is not in 
proper order attend to it now and make it swing 
clear and easy and shut tight and neat. If the 
roof is not tight anf sound, make it so before the 
fall rains set in. If a board is off or shrinkage 
has made cracks to let the wind whistle through, 
fix them up right away by nailing on the board 
or battening the cracks. Clean up the house and 
its furniture thoroughly, and see that everything 
is as it should be. These things ean all be at- 
tended to comfortably this month. It is disagree- 
able work to be tinkering at these things in bad 
weather, besides if they are left till then they 
are not apt to be done and the fowls will suffer. 
Prepare tor winter now! 
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OW BEAD Y.—A fine lot of PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
BROWN LEGHORN, HOUDAN CHICKENS and 
PEKIN DUCKS for sale at moderate prices. Be sure and 
correspond with me before eo od urchases, I can 
suit you. DR. A. M. DICKIE, ylestown, Pa. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 


To reduce stock before December Ist, I will sell 


75 Young Cockerals 


AT ONE-HALF MY USUAL RATES. These are 
pure-bred and strictly first-class. A rare chance for farm- 
ers to improve their fowls stock. Birds boxed light, and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Write for what you want and 
mention Farm Journal. 

B. R. BLACK, Mullica Hill, N. J. 


HITE LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY.— 
Pierce and J. B. Smith strainscrossed. None dis- 
qualified by the ‘* American Standard of Excellence.” 
Eggs and Fow!ls for sale. Write! 
A. J. PONTIUS, Millersburg, Dauphin Co., Pa. 


Keystone Poultry Yards. 


Kennett Squa Ches. Co., Pa. E. J. CHANDLER, 
Breeder and Shipper of High Class a te Fancy 
Poultry ; White Crested Blk Polish, Buffand White Coch- 
ins, Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, American Domi- 
niques, 8.8. Hamburgs, B. Red Game Bantams, and Pekin 
Ducks. . $2.00 per 15 or $3.00 per 26. Also Toulouse 


Geese Eggs, at $5 00 per doz. All Eggs, guaranteed fresh 
and pure. 


EXCELSIOR 
Poultry Yards. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, Gold 
and Silver Penciled Hamburgs, Black 
Hamburgs. Polish, W. and B. Leghorn, 
Gold L. Sebright Bantams, Silver D. W. Game Bantams, 
G. B. B. R. Bantams, Pekin Ducks. EGGS IN SEASON, 

J. DORWART, Reading, Pa. 
OULTRY CHOLEBA.—ITS CAUSE, NATURE 
and MANAGEMENT. Sent aid for 50 Cents. 
Address this office, or Dk. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa 
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PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 


Drake strain ; no other breed kept. Have taken Ist or 2d 
prize whenever I have shown them at the main poultry 
shows. Eggs and Chickens in season. Also Rouen Ducks. 
Send for circular. EDWIN JOHNSON, Dolington, Pa. 


DICKIES 
POULTRY 
POWDER. 


This medicine is prepared by a man who has had a large 
——_ experience in poultry 
eeping, and is the best prepa- 
tion for fowls in the market. It 
will prevent and cure disease 
and keep the stock healthy an 
thrifty. It is sold by wholesale 
= druggists in Reams sid from 
16 whom country merchants and 
dealers can order it. The 


POULTRY POWDER 
AND 






~ * 


. 
SW 
m 


GAPE CURE 


should be in the hands of every 
poultry keeper. A word to the wise is sufficient. Ask your 
storekeeper for Dickie’s Poultry Powder and take 
no other. Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail by 

DR. A.M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


ASTBURN REEDER, New Hope, Pa. Breeder of Jer- 
sey Cattle, Southdown Sheep, Chester White Hogs, 
Bronze Turkeys. 


ALLEY STOCK FARM, Dr. L. ELLWOOD, 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—For sale, imported HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE and their progeny (cows, heifers and calves,) 
at reasonable prices. Also registered POLAND-CHINA 
PIGS, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys and Pekin Ducks. 


A S. BEEKMAN, South Branch, N. J. 
e Breeder of High Bred Horses, Jersey Cattle, South- 
down Sheep, Poland China Swine, White and Brown Leg- 
horns, Houdans, Partridge Cochins, B. B. Red Games, 
Plymouth Rock Fowls, Pekin and Rouen Ducks, Eggs for 
Hatching at $1.50 for setting of 13 eggs. 


WALTER & SONS, 
BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Lincoln Sheep, Chester White, Berk. 


SHIRE and ESSEX PIGS, SCOTCH SHEPHERD DOGS, 
and different breeds of poultry. Send stamap for Descrip- 
tive circular and prices for 1879. Address 

“LA GRANGE FARM, West Chester, Ches. Co., Pa. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Thirty Prizes and Sweepstakes won last Fall. Quality of 
stock second to none in the country. Persons wishing 
to start with the best stock, or to improve what they now 
have, especially in the heads and hams, can be supplied 
with the animals they need. 

ALEX. M. FULFORD, Bel-Air, Maryland. 





IMPROVED 


JERSEY RED PIGS. 


Address FRANKLIN DECOU, Trenton, New Jersey. 
NOW READY for 


Pure Poland Chind Pigs, stvzetyres 


from stock weighing 725 to 900 Ibs. dressed. 
H. W. AUSTIN, Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J- 


“Blooded Stock—Thoronghbred Stock.” 


WILL BE SOLD AT A BARGAIN. 
5 Jersey Heifers, 5 to 12 months old: most superior. 
5 Ayrshires Heifers, 5 to 15 months old: royal breed. 
3 Ayrshires males, 3 to 8 months old ; most superb. 
15 Prize-bred Chester White Pigs, 2 to 4 months old, none 
better—unsurpassed. 

The above stock all first-class, extra spcimens, royal 
blood, deep milking and butter families. Order early and 
getthe best. Address CLIFTON STOCK FARMS, 

Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa 


WALLINGFORD’S 


GARGET CURE 


CURES GARGET IN CATTLE IN 8 or 4 DAYS. 

Farmers and Herdsmen: your attention is called to this 
valuable medicine. Warranted to cure the worst case of 
Garget, Kernels in Teats or Udder, Stringy Sub- 
stances, Bunches in Bag, Blood or Sediment in Milk, 
and all other diseases of Cattle. 

For sale by Druggists and Country Stores. 

Beware of counterfeits. Be sure you get WALLINGFORD’S, 
which is patented. 

W. W. WHIPPLE & CO., Prop’rs, Portlan 
For sale by JOHNSON, HOLLOWAY & CO., 


Maine. 
ila., Pa, 


[ESTABLISHED 1845.] 


E. & O. WARD, 


PRODUCE COMMISSION Merchants, 


POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., 
279 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, NewYork City. 
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PUBLISHER’ S DEPARTMENT. 


(Under the new postal law legitimate newspapers are 
ranked as second-class mail matter and are mailed at 
pound rates. Such papers are, however, requested to pub- 
lish that they are entitled to such rank, hence this notice: 
“‘The FARM JOURNAL is entered at the post-office at Phila- 
delphia as second-class — ") 


WE SEND four c copies 0 one year for $1.00; and 
each additional copy above four at 25 cents. 





SEND postage stamps to us instead of silver; 
the former will come safely in a letter; the latter 
may not. 





NEw TERMS for this paper: one subscription 
50 cents; two subscriptions 60 cents; four 
subscriptions, $1.00. 





WE SHALL thank the friendly reader to send 
us a few names of neighbors who do not take the 
FARM JOURNAL, to whom we will occasionally 
send specimen copies. 





“T aM acquainted with all the principal agri- 
cultural papers in the United States, and I think 
for practical information the FARM JOURNAL is 


the best of all. Long may it wave.” 
» Saulsbury Mills, Mass. J. A. WILSON. 


SUPPOSE yourself and ¢ a tew sociable neighbors 
combine and take a number of magazines and 
newspapers, reading them in common! Should 
you do so we will supply the club at rates so low 
that you will be surprised. We will give you 
“cellar floor” prices for every publication you 
may need. 





Notice—To Advertisers. 





Those who advertise in the FARM JouRNAL find that 
“it pays.”’ In proof of which read the following: 


“T think the ‘eg AL a good medium.”’—S, J. ALLIS, 
Nurseryman, Erie, P. 


A.W. arrEsGanoes SONS, of Columbus. 
<7 of Acme and Paragon tomatoes, say: 
Ww 


“We think that it is one of the best advertising mediums 
in the country.”—WALTON, WHANN «& CO., Wilming- 
- Del, 

** Lots of people answer in r RET to present advertise- 
ment.”—E, DILLWYN DARLINGTON, Florist, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


‘* The responses to my advertisement in the FARM JouR- 
NAL have been very satisfactory.” —ISAIAH T. CLYMER, 
Quakertown, Pa, 


“Your advertisement has done me great good; double 
the space and continue.”’—R. HADDUCK, Poultry man, 
Wilmington, Del. 

JAMES CLOUD & SON, Stock-breeders, Kennett Square, 
Pa., says that ** the FARM JOURNAL is one of the best papers 
we ever advertised in.” 


“Your weed and the American Agriculturist are m 
most satisfactory mediums for advertising.”’—S.C. DECO 
Nurseryman, Moorestown, N. J. 


** Our advertisement in your paper has brought more in- 
quiries than any other paper our cardis in.”—E, WALTER 
& SONS, Stock-breeders, West Chester, Pa. 


“My advertisement last month in your paper did me as 
much good as the Country Gentleman.”—FRANCIS 
wasps: Stock-breeder, Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. R. BLACK, Poultryman, of Mullica Hill, N.J., writes: 
“Am glad to see so many evidences of prosperity in the 
FarRM JOURNAL. The advertisements tell the tale.” 


“Applications for my circular have been as great throu sh 
the FARM JoURNAL as any other paper.”—J. K. SHARP. 
LESS, (originator of Sharpless’ strawberry, ) ng Pa. 


**T expected to continue if it brought me any inquiries, 
and it has—more than any advertising I have heretofore 
done.”—THOS. M. HARVEY, Stock-breeder, West Grove, 
Pa. 


Ohio, origi- 
aid 


he It has pai 


“The FARM JOURNAL has paid me better than the-———, 
which charges $1.0. per line. The JOURNAL is one of the 
best mediums 1 know of.’—JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 
Queens, N. Y. 

“ Your paper is first-class to advertise in. I got orders 
for corn, potatoes and raspberries from nine States, out as 
far as Michiga’ n, south as far as South Carolina. Run me 
right out. » ROWLAN D ROBERTS, Horsham, Pa, 

We refer to any of the above parties. 

This is the verdict; and the reason is that the FARM 
JouRNAL is read by more wide-awake, progres- 
sive, well-to-do farmers than any three other agri- 
cultural papers printed in the Middle States, (out of New 
York.) 

If you want trade with rural people the cheapest and 
surest way is to advertise in this paper. My terms are 
20 cents per line per month, or $2.00 a line per year, 
Give our people a chance to deal with you. Address 

WILMER ATKINSON, Proprietor. 
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~ OUR CLUBBING RATES 


—WITH— 
MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 


In connection with the Farm JouRNAL we receive sub- 
scriptions for any magazine or newspaper in the United 
States, at the publisher’s price or less. We present below 
both the publishers’ prices and our own, of a large number 
of the leading magazines and papers. The reader will note 
that we include the Farm Journal for one year 
in every instance, at the price given in the right-hand col- 
umn, and that postage on both publications is prepaid. 

Publisher’s Price Our Price 


for the paper for BOTH 
named. a. 
American Agriculturist, - - $1.50 $1.60 
Arthur’s Magazine, - - - 2.25 2.25 
Atlantic Monthly, - 3.80 
American Poultry ¥ ard, (weekly )- 1.60 
American Rural Home, - 1.85 
byland, (new subscribers,) - - 90 
Baltimore American, (weekly, ) - 1.60 
Bee-keeper’s Magazine, . 1.60 
Burlington Hawkeye, - - - 1.85 
Cincinnati Inquirer, (weekly,) - 1.60 
Cincinnati Weekly Times, - - 1.60 
Country Gentleman, - - . 2.60 
Danbury News, - - - 2.20 
Demorest’s Magazine, . - 2.60 
Fireside Companion - 2.85 
Frank Leslie’s illus. "Newspaper, (weekly) 4) 3.60 
Fruit Recorder, Palmyra, 1.15 
Gardener’s Monthly, - - - 2.00 
Godey’s Lady Book, 2.10 
Harper’s Magazine, Bazar «& w Veekly, each 3.85 
Home Circle, (Boston,) 1 
Journal of facade (new subscribers a 1. 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, (with premium) 1 
Lippincott’s Magazine, - - - 3 
Littell’s Living Age, - a 
Maryland Farmer, - 1. 


Methodist, - 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker. - 
National Baptist, Philadelphia, 
New york Herald, (weekly d)- 
Times, - 
= Tribune, ‘“ 
o Weekly ‘Witness, 
< Weekly World, 
Nursery, - 
Peterson’s M 
Philadelphia ally “Record, (one yea 
(six ionths,) 


“ oe 
- Weekly Pes, ~ 
“ Tim mes, 


Popular Science Monthly 8 


pSSSSVSSeSzsSezscSssssSssssessseyersyerszus 


Poultry World, - - 

ie Farmer, « - - 00 
Saturday Night, - ° - 
Scientific American - 


‘Supplement, 
The Household, - 
Scientific Farmer, - . 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Springfield Republican, (weekly By 
St. Nicholas, > 
Toledo Blade, 
Vick’s Floral Magazine. 
Western Rural, - 
Wide Awake, - - 
Woman’s Journal, ~ 


This is only a partial list. 
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2.35 
We will furnish any other 
leading publication at corresponding rates. Where two or 
more papers are wanted we oiler special reductions. Write 
for terms of any not on the list. g@~Subscribers, in remit 
ting, will do us a great favor by stating whether it isa NEW 
subscription or @ RENEWAL. Address all communications 
to WILMER ATKINSON, 
Publisher, FARM JOURNAL, 





ADVERTISEM EN TS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 


ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


OUNT HOLLY FAIR! 
THE 38d ANNUAL FAIR OF THE 


Burlington County Agricultural Society, 


Will be held at Mount Holly, N. J., on the 7th, 
Sth, 9th and 106th of October, 1879. $9000 in Cash 
Premiums, for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
Fruits, Vetables, Flowers, Ladies’ Work, Manufactured 
Articles, Farm Machinery, Trotting, Running, Pacing and 
Bicyclers. tog" schedule of premiums address 

. BUDD, Cor. Sec’y, Mount Holly, N. J. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY. 


"baci =, os INK PORTRAITS 
ERIALS AND CARTE DE VISITE. 
BROADBENT & PHILLIPS, 
1206 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5O EASTERN VIRGINIA TRUCE, GRASS and 
3) GRAIN FARMS For Sale near thiscity very 
low. For 3-cent ae will send map of city and circular, 
JOHN R. LUDLOW & CO., 
207 Main street, Norfolk, Va. 


MINNESOTA LANDS. 


For information concerning 


The Park Region of Minnesota, 
and the choicest cheap lands now remaining unsold in the 
United States, address 
CHARLES L. W RIGHT, Fergus Fa!ls, Minn, 











THE BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 


OF VIRGINIA, 
will give full and impartial information in regard to 
Farms and other Real Estate, to all who wish to 
ettle in the State Free of Charge, 
RICHARD IRBY, Gen’! Agent, RIcHMOND, Va. 


Maryland Farms For Sale, 


Jf hee subscriber has several valuable farms for 
sale in the most desirable parts of Cecil county, Md. 
Also, a variety of VALUABLE PROPERTIES In other 

counties of the State and Virginia. Correspondence solicited, 
ELLI 8s P. PASSMORE, RIsIne Sun, Jecil county, Ma, 

108 acres, 41 acres. 


FOR LE. TWO FARMS IN CHES- 


TER CO., PA., in Franklin township, three miles south of 
West Grove, in Franklin valley. Both farms well watered 
and wooded, good land, good buildings and good water, and 
is one of the most healthy and desirable localities in the 
Middle States. Address JOHN K. STEELE, 
New London, Chester Co., Pa. 


J. A. BOND & CO., 


WILMINGTON, DEL., 
Have GOOD FARMS For Sale. 


Virginia Stock Farm, 
** Redecliffe,’’ For Sale! Fish and oysters. Good 
water and health. JOHN R. LUDLOW & CO., 

207 Main Street, Norfolk, Virginia 


OR SALE.— Fine Farm in Fairfax Co.,Va 
within 10 miles of Washington and 5 of Alexandria; 
a of Mt. Vernon tract. Will sell 75, 80 or 160 acres. 
oung orchards of Apple, Peach and Pear ip bearing—851 
trees. Land in good condition, ls; well timbered. Climate 
the best to be found, and healthy; fair buildings and good 
fences; midst of old settlement of Northern farmers; schools, 
churches, stores, shops convenient. Terms easy. A most 
excellent chance to secure a farm near one of the best mar- 
kets in the country. Address J.C. WAY, > race Del., 


or NATHANIEL WAY. Accotink P. 0.. 


ABMS.—DELAWARE FRUIT and GRAIN 
at low prices. 


FARMS 
A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 





OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 


‘FINE FARMINC LANDS 
a IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 


For sale by the WINONA & ST. PETER R.R.CO., 
At from @2 to 86 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 
These lands lie in the great wheat belt of the North 

West, and are equally we!l adapted to the growth of 


other grain, vegetables, etc The climate is unsur- 
passed for healthfulness. 
They are Free from Incumbrance. 
Guide Book, Maps, etc., containing full information, 
sent free. 
CHAS. E. SIMMONS, [and Commissioner, 
Gen’l Offices C. & N.W. R’y Co., Cn icaco, ILL. 
Mention this paper in writing. 


The “Conrad Lower" Farm Wagon, 


Light of draft 
strongly built, of 
the best material, 
and first-class in 
all respects. While 
the quality of my 
work is fully main- 
tained, farmers will 
note a decided re- 
duction in the pri- 
ces of these celebra- 
ted wagons. Each 
wagon will ve fur- 
nished with side = 
and rear locks, shifting tongue, “thimble- ekein, ” or wood 
axle, and 3 or 4- inch tread. These wagons are admirably 
adapted to all farm work and road hauling, and give ab- 
solute satisfaction to every farmer who ever owned 
one. An inferior wagon is dear at any price; get the Best. 
Call on or address ED NEAL, 

13 miles North (Successor to CONRAP LOWER,) 

of Philadelphia. | Jarrettown, Mont. Co., Penna 

g@ Market wagons made at moderate prices. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $6,750,000. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to 
its members every year, thus giving them insurance at the 
Lowest Rates. All of its Policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED li LIFE 
RATES. Agents and Canvassers wanted. Apply 

H. 8S. STEFHENS, Vice- President. 


HY: WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU 

can be cured by wearing one of R. L EIGH’S ELEC- 

TRO-GALVANIC TRUSSES? Elastic Belts,Stockings, 
Supporters and all kinds of Trusses, Lady Attendant. 

12 N. Ninth St, (Above Market.) Phila. 














Send for circular. — 
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, down in black and white for future use. 








OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

THE FARM JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical; it treats subjects in season, and in a concise 
and pointed manner, excluding long-winded discussions 
and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. Our editorial 
labor is performed by ourselves; we do notdump a mass of 
rubbish into our columns, expecting our readers to assort 
it themselves. 

All communications intended for publication must be 
brief and right to the point, conforming to our Editorial 
Plan. Long, thin articles we have no room for. 

Our rule for correspondents is, after their communica- 
tions are prepared, strike out the top and bottom, and 
condense the middle. 

We want CREAM,—send the sKIM-MILK to some other 
establishment. Let us have facts, Facts, FACTS. 

Adhering strictly to this plan we are enabled to present 
as much useful information as most of the high priced 
papers, 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
8. R. SCOFIELD, Associate Editor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1879. 


October. 





“ Oh, loosely swings the purpling vine, 

The yellow maples flame before, 

The golden-tawny ash-trees stand 
Hard by our cottage door; 

October glows on every creek, 
October shines in every eye, 

While up the hill and down the dale 
Her crimson banners fly.” 


Glucose. 


There are perhaps a half dozen establishments 
in the United States engaged in the manufacture 
of this substance from Indian corn. There is 
one at Buffalo, N. Y., another at Freeport, Ills., 
another at St. Louis, Mo., another is being started 
at Peoria, and another at Chicago, Illinois. The 
original manufactory in New York city last year 
used, it is said, about 5,000,000 bushels of corn. 
The business in every case is conducted with the 
greatest secrecy, and it is believed with very 
large profits to those engaged therein. What 
the process is of converting corn into glucose we 
are unable to explain, nor do we understand the 
reason why the secret should be so safely guarded 
from the public. 

Glucose is no doubt extensively used in the 
manufacture of candy, adulterating honey, and 
probably, also, sugar cane syrup. It is said also 
to be used in the making of sweet wine and beer. 
It seems also that those who buy and use this 
substance are as prone to secrecy as those who 
manufacture it. Cannot the public have some 
light on this dark subject? Are poisonous 
chemicals used in its manufacture; are those 
specially interested in its production reaping 
unreasonable profits; do those who buy it use 
it for adulterating staple articles of food, and are 
they ashamed to have the fact known; in fact, 
is the whole business illegitimate and disrepu- 
table? We confess that it has that appearance. 





Make a Note of It. 


A farmer, unless uncommonly dull, will learn 
something every season that will be of use to 
him in succeeding years. We are persuaded 
that more might be gained in this respect if 
farmers, especially beginners, would cultivate 
the habit of close and careful observation. 

As an aid to this sort of training we would 
suggest the keeping of a note book of farm affairs. 
If experiments have been made let them be re- 
corded—their nature, results and teaching put 
The 
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different crops may be noted separately. As an 
example take the potato crop. Leta note be 
made of time and mode of planting, condition of 
the soil, fertilizers used, mode of cultivation, 
time of marketing, prices and state of the 
market at different periods, lessons for future 
seasons, etc. 

These notes may be brief and need not occupy 
much time to record. The mere making of such 
a record will train the person to habits of thought 
and observation; and a series of such records, 
covering, say a period of five or ten years, will, 
we think, be a treasure of real value to their 
possessor. The person who does, in some way, 
closely observe methods and results in his farm 
operations, will surely become an intelligent, 
self-reliant and successful farmer. 

<EMEMBER, BOY, that the world is older than 
you and knows more. Be modest, and learn as 
fast as ever you can that you know, in truth, 
very little. Even your father probably has for- 
gotten three times as much as you have ever 
learned, and knows as much now as you will 
know when your years equal his. You area 
nice, smart boy, but there are millions of such 
boys in the world, and those who find out early 
that they don’t know everything are the ones 
that succeed best. 








_ 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER says that western 
farmers have gone crazy over wheat. We guess 
this is about so, Should there be a lessened 
foreign demand next year, which is probable, 
we shall have more wheat than we can sell at 
remunerative prices. 


THERE IS enough of simplicity, utility and 
economy in the Farmer’s Poultry House, pictured 
on page 5 of this number, to commend it to every 
reader who cultivates poultry. The design is 
original with the editor of the Poultry Depart- 
ment. 








WuaAT this countrv needs is fewer politicians 
and more mules. 








THERE IS a $1.50 clothes wringer being adver- 
tised. It is two cheap to be good. At least we see 
that purchaser8 are complaining of being cheated. 

A FELLOW has been around among the farmers 
of Chester county, Pa., selling Swedish clover 
seed or Alsike, at 75 cents per pound. It is 
worth about 25 cents a pound at the seed stores 
and probably not worth that for use on a Penn- 
sylvania farm. Some wise farmers who neither 
take an agricultural paper, nor belong to a farm- 
ers’ club, bought a nice lot of the seed in order 
to be ahead of their neighbors. And so we go! 

Some of the old established agricultural papers 
are being indiscriminately given away at fairs 
this fall as freely as water. Were they to pub- 
lish practical information of a reliable character, 
instead of sc much poorly digested theories of 
fancy farmers, they would have no need to resort 
to such means for introducing their papers. 
Among the chief accomplishments of the farmer 
nowadays is solid good sense, and he will no 
longer put up with agricultural] literature that 
lacks “ gumption” as a principal characteristic. 
Set that down as a fact! 
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TOPICS IN SEASON. 
The Farm. 


The fitful breeze sweeps down the winding lane, 
With gold and crimson leaves before it fiying ; 
Its gusty laughter has no sound of pain, 
But in the lulls it sinks to gentle sighing, 
And mourns the Summer’s early broken spell ; 
“ Farewell, sweet Summer, 
Rosy, blooming Summer, 
Sweet farewell!” 








Those intending to plant out an osage orange 
hedge should plow the ground now, so the sods 
will rot, and keep the soil mellow with the cul- 
tivator until the plants are set out. 

Fertilizing effects of commercial manures 
depend largely upon the soil, crop and weather, 
and as these vary from place to place and from 
year to year, they cannot be foretold or estimated 
accurately, except from the results of past expe- 
rience, and then only in a general manner. 

Paint applied to the exterior of buildings in 
autumn or winter will endure much longer than 
when applied in early summer or in hot weather. 
In the former case it dries slowly and becomes 
hard like a glazed surface, not easily affected 
afterwards by the weather, or worn off by the 
beating of storms. 

It is essential that leather should have light. 
In the care of harness do not enclose in a dark 
closet or room. Of course harness should be oiled 
three or four times a year, first washing with 
soap and water. We have twice published a re- 
cipe in the FARM JOURNAL for a mixture that 
will keep harness in perfect condition for many 
years. 

The inventive genius of man has long been 
occupied in making a wagon-jack, and many va. 
rieties have been brought into existence. We 
venture to say, however, that the kind shown in 
the picture is not only the simplest, but comes 
near being the best, yet brought out. 
For light wagons there is no need of 
anything better. It is so simple that no 
description is necessary except to say || 
that where the axle is too heavy to 
lift by hand, the jack may be placed §f 
under it, leaning, and the wagon be | 
pushed backward or forward sufficient 
to raise the wheel from the ground. 

If the jack be six to eight inches wide there will 
be base enough to hold the axle with sufficient 
steadiness. 

We are hearing something of Clymer’s 
recipe for increasing the potato crop, advertised 
largely last spring. Mr. Clymer offered his plan 
for $1.00 payable after the crop was gathered 
provided it proved a success. From Hightstown, 
N. J., we have this: “It did meaninjury. I 
cut them ahead about two weeks as directed and 
the seed became so dry that about one-half re- 
fused to come up at all. I shall never try his 
way again.” From Atglen, Pa., we have: “It 
has been of no advantage tome. There are more 
to the stalk, but not so large. I used seed about 
the size of a guinea egg leaving one eye.” From 
Wrightstown, Pa., we have word of a marked 
success from the method. From Doylestown, 
Pa.: “I have dug some planted under the new 
system and they are nearly twice as large as those 
planted in the same patch, on the same day, in 
the old way.” So opinions conflict. Let us hear 
from others who tried the Clymer plan. 

Mangel wurzels should be gathered in this 
latitude about October ist, and ruta bagas not 
later than November 20th. If the former be left 
in the ground much later than this they may 
make a second growth, in which case a large 
portion of the saccharine matter goes to form 
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new leaves. And yet they should not be dis- 
turbed until they attain full maturity. The point 
is—be careful to harvest just at the right time 
to obtain the best results. The tops can be cut 
off with a sharp steel hoe, cutting closely, and 
the beets be then plowed out with a subsoil plow. 
It is important to have the beets placed in pits 
and covered deeply soon after they are plowed 
up. Bruising the beets is injurious. Ruta bagas 
may be pulled up by hand, the dirt shaken off, 
and then laid on their sides in close rows, so that 
a man with a sharp hoe can quickly and easily 
sever the tops. In England they are topped as 
they stand in the row and then drawn out with 
a chain harrow, an implement not in use here. 
The roots must be stored where the frost cannot 
get at them. 

Wanted to know precisely what it is that 
causes “ scabby ”’ potatoes. Last month E. Bur- 
rough stated the fact that manure in the rows— 
especially hog manure—generated the worm that 
caused the trouble. Thomas Atkinson, of Mont- 
gomery county, Pa., thinks it is the common 
earth worm that eats holes in the tubers; where 
few of these worms are found few potatoes are 
affected. J. H. Andre, of Binghams’, N. Y., 
says: “IT think it arises from mold or fungus 
that attacks the potato, but be that as it may, I 
purchased some of Ward’s preparation last spring 
and soaked part of the seed I planted, and the 
potatoes came out free and clear of rust, and 
those I planted without using the preparation 
were quite badly affected. Each were planted 
side by side. Try it, brother farmers.” 

N. D. Forbes, of Conn., writes that the “ prac- 
tice of putting yard manure of any kind in the 
row was practically abandoned in New England 
years before the worm-eaten potato was much 
known, not being considered neat, the tuber 
having a strong taste. Near the seashore, where 
Newhaden or white fish are plenty, some farm- 
ers use them to manure a crop of ruta baga 
turnips; the following year a good crop of pota- 
toes is raised without any fertilizer. The better 
potatoes are raised where there is a rich soil and 
very little fresh manure of any kind used. The 
question of the potato worm will, I fear, have to 
be traced beyond the manure.” 

Well, this is equal to a “‘ Farmers’ Club ”’—no 
two agree. Can anybody tell what it is that aiis 
the potatoes ? 

The Fairs. 

We haven’t room to say much about the 
Fairs. Our reports of them will be noted chiefly 
for their brevity. 

Secretary Seiler, of the Pennsylvania State 
Fair, we found to be a fair, square man, well ac- 
quainted with his duties. 

orth, South, East and West this seems to be 
a wholesome year for fairs ; and this we take as an 
evidence of the improved condition of the times. 

The New Jersey State Fair at Waverly, we 
believe was quite successful; and, as we write, 
the Delaware Fair is being held at Dover with 
an encouraging prospect. 

Our State Fair was quite successful. There 
were about 122,000 paid admissions at 50 cents 
each. Visitors generally felt well paid; so did 
those exhibitors who carried off the first prizes. 
The management are happy in having a balance 
in bank. Philadelphia treated them well; let them 
come again next year and we will do still better. 

The Truck Garden. 

Strawberries should not be planted in an old 
sod, lest the white grub abound and destroy the 
plants. 

Our readers ouly have to read our advertise- 





ments to know of whom they can best buy relia- 
ble small fruits of every kind. 


E. P. Roe, says that fall is the best time to 
set out red raspberries. Kittatinny is the best 
variety of blackberry for general cultivation ; 
Wilson is earliest ; Snyder is the hardiest. 

Every list of grapes should include the Hart- 
ford, Concord and Clinton, because these will 
produce crops, while many new kinds will cer- 
tainly disappoint you. A living dog is better 
than a dead lion. 

Cuttings of currants and gooseberries of this 
year’s growth, set early this month, will usually 
be well rooted by winter. Make the cuttings 
five inches long and set with one bud above the 
surface. Old bushes should be pruned soon after 
the leaves fall. 

Al depot, capable of holding 20,000 bushels of 
sweet potatoes is being built at Bridgeville, Del., 
by W. Patten. It will be heated by steam. Mr. 
P. will take potatoes on storage for others. This 
is an excellent enterprise and should be adopted 
in all sections where the sweet potato thrives. 

Look out for frosty nights and see that the 
tomatoes are not wholly ruined. All those partly 
ripened should be taken in; they will ripen off 
the vines. It will pay well to cover a dozen of 
the finest vines with old newspapers, muslin or 
straw when frost threatens. Thus the fruiting 
season may be extended into November. 

Hand hoes should be sharp. Grind them as 
you woulda knife. It is inexcusably thoughtless 
and stupid to use a dull hoe. But dispense with 
the hand hoe as much as possible. So manage 
that a horse hoe will do the work. Let the vege- 
table garden be so arranged and of such size that 
the horse will perform the chief labor of keeping 
itin order. Exercise a little gumption in this, 
as in other things. 

Concord, Delaware. and other thin-skinned 
grapes cannot well be kept into the winter, but 
Diana, Clinton, Isabella, Catawba and some 
others can be. Take bunches, dry, ripe, but not 
over-ripe, place in a box and set in a cold, dry 
place. The packing may be baked sawdust, 
cotton batting, or as Major Freas says, no pack- 
ing is really needed. If the atmosphere which 
surrounds them be cold and dry the grapes will 
keep long into the winter. 

Fall planting is desirable for blackberries 
and raspberries. Of the former the Wilson, 
Kittatinny, Lawton and Dorchester are all good ; 
of the latter Brandywine, Philadelphia and Re- 
liance are the most desirable for this section. Of 
the black-cap varieties Mammoth Cluster and 
Gregg receive the most praise. Edwin Satterth- 
waite informs us that the Reliance (red) rasp- 
berry is a “real acquisition,’ being greatly 
superior to the popular and valuable Philadel- 
phia. 

FP. E. Thorp, of White House, N. J., asks: 
“what distance apart should raspberries be set, 
in order to obtain the greatest yield?” Ans.— 
The distance raspberries are planted apart is not 
very important. If the ground be all occupied, 
leaving open space enough for cultivation, the 
best results will follow. Evidently more impor- 
tance attaches to pruning, and to thinning out 
the immense number of new plants constantly 
springing up, than to thick or thin setting at the 
start. We ask this question, “ why not set in 
hills three feet apart, in rows both ways, to be 
cultivated both ways, and to be kept in such 
hills, four or five bearing stalks to a hill?” 

Joshua Barton, of Camden county, N. J., 
brought to our office last month a musk melon 
(cantaloupe) weighing two ounces less than 16 


| pounds and measuring 15} inches in length and 
254 inches in circumference the short way. It 
was of the ‘‘ Bayview” variety. It was eaten 
by the editors and printers of the FARM JOURNAL 
and pronounced to be of the finest flavor. We 
never tasted a better one. We notice that the 
Germantown Telegraph copies from the Doyles- 
town Democrat a reference to a cantaloupe grown 
by O. P. Rose, of Solebury, Bucks county Pa., 
supposed to be of very large size and “ which 
bears us out,” the Telegraph says “in what we 
have said for years that we can raise as fine 
cantaloupes as anywhere else.” But Rose’s 
specimen weighed only nine pounds and six 
ounces. Lovers of this luscious vegetable, and 
market gardeners, should fix an eye on the 
“ Bayview.” 

Of course all our readers know that this is 
the proper time to plant bulbs both for house 
blooming next winter and for out doors early in 
the spring. Certainly no flower is more attrac- 
tive in the window garden than the hyacinth and 
none is easier grown and cared for. For the 
house, plant now, in rich soil in pots and bury 
the pots in the earth out doors or in the cellar, 
several inches deep. In a couple of months the 
bulbs will be rooted and may be brought out and 
placed where they are to bloom which will be in 
six or eight weeks. No Hyacinth but the little 
Roman, single white, can ordinarily be made to 
bloom before New Years. Early planting does 
not advance the blooming season to any great 
extent. Planting in glass, filled with water, is 
unsatisfactory. Narcissus, Jonquils, Amaryllis, 
&e., require treatment similar to the Hyacinth. 
These bulbs are hardy, can be set out now in the 
garden, and will delight the beholder early in 
the spring with their wealth of bloom and fra- 
grance. Theseedsmen are now advertising bulbs, 
as may be seen by their advertisements in the 
FARM JOURNAL, notably Landreth and Dreer. 


Half an acre of small fruits, or even one- 
fourth of an acre, will give an abundance of fruit 
for any common family. But a short time is re- 
quired to bringa patch into bearing ; thus planted 
now, blackberries, raspberries, currants, ete., will 
bear a crop in the summer of 1881. Such fruit 
will be promotive of the health of the family and 
will cost but little. According to the Country 
Gentleman eight square rods of strawberries will 
afford him at least five bushels of fruit, or four 
quarts daily for six weeks, with moderate or fair 
cultivation. Two rods with currants will give a 
copious supply for a month or two. Six rods of 
raspberries will supply three quarts daily for 
three or four weeks. The same area of black- 
berries will extend the fruit till near the end of 
August. Ten rods with vines will give five hun- 
dred pounds of grapes, part of which may be 
kept until Christmas. All this on less than one- 
fourth of an acre. But two or three days are 
needed to plant out such a patch and it may be 
cultivated by horse power, with little cost of 
labor. Why not begin now ? 

Last year, Mr. Williams, of New Hope, Pa., 
gathered about 1500 pounds of grapes from his 
vineyard of three fourths of an acre. These were 
sold at wholesale at six cents per pound. This 
year the yield is still greater. The vines are in 
rows sufficiently far apart to allow of the cultiva- 
tion of vegetabies between the rows, and Mr. 
Williams believes that the vegetables produced 
are suflicient to pay for all the cultivation given 
to the grapes. Each vine has but a single ¢edar 
pole six or eight feet in height above the ground. 
The tops of the poles are connected by single 
poles extending lengthwise along each row. 
The vines are four years old. There are eight or 
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nine varieties, including the Catawba, the Isa- 
bella, the Martha, the Clinton, the Diana, &c., 
&c., but the Concord is the most numerous and 
by far the best of all. The soil has had two 
manurings since the grapes were planted, and 
the vines were also manured with leaves. 


These notes by a Buckscountian on “ Straw- 
berries ’’ are worth considering : Boyden’s No. 30 
is one of the best varieties for heavy soils. Dud- 
ress is the most valuable early sort, except on 
hight soils, that I have seen. Kentucky is the 
best very late sort for general culture. It suc- 
ceeds on both heavy and light soils. Crescent 
Seedling is by far the most rampant, vigorous 
grower and prolific variety I have yet seen. 
Among the most prominent of the new varieties 
stand the Sharpless Seedling, Forest Rose, Cres- 
cent Seedling, Miner’s Great Prolific, President 
Lineoln, Cinderella, Captain Jack, Continental 
and Dudress. 

The Orchard. 


Undoubtedly, fall is the best time to manure 
the orchard. 

The files of the FARM JOURNAL for the last 
two years give facts about varieties of fruit to 
plant that are well worth turning to by all who 
intend to set out orchards. 

The apple crop will, in the aggregate, be 
considerably short this year; but here and there 
the yield is reported to be abundant. The pros- 
pect is, therefore, that prices, on the whole, will 
be higher than last year. 

The four varieties of pears which on an 
average through the country have withstood the 
blight with fewest exceptions, are Duchesse 
d’Angouleme, Seckel, Winter Nelis and Anjou. 

Edwin Satterthwaite draws the earth around 
his young trees in the fall several inches high, 
The borer early deposits its eggs in the tree at 
the top of the little mound. Theearth is removed 
in the summer, and the places where the borers 
work is more readily seen than when the insect 
is permitted to work among the roots at the collar 
of the tree. [We often quote from Edwin Sat- 
terthwaite because he is one of the most success- 
ful fruit growers in the Middle States. The men 
who succeed are the ones we draw upon for facts 
in pomology. } 

Ina general way the trees that plant most 
successfully and thrive best after planting and 
ultimately make the most healthy, productive 
and long-lived trees, are those transplanted 
young—say apples three to four years, pears, and 
plums two to four years, cherries two years, 
peaches one year. The age means the growth 
of the bud or graft, and has no reference to the 
age of the stock grafted or budded upon. The 
older the tree the greater the check in transplant- 
ing, and this is why the young trees will often 
overtake and pass the older and larger tree in 
the race of growth. 

John S. Williams, of Bucks county, Pa., is 
a successful fruit grower. His peach orchard 
comprises nine acres, and contains about fifteen 
hundred trees of some eight or nine varieties, 
both early and late. The trees are five years old 
and are fine and thrifty. This year they bore 
from one-fourth to one-third of a fullcrop. The 
trees on the side of the orchard next to what was 
formerly another and older peach orchard, are 
not doing well, and showed signs of disease which 
had evidently come from the old and exhausted 
orchard, Mr. Williams disposed of all his peaches 
inthe orchard. They varied in price from $1 per 
basket downward, and the supply was far below 

he demand. 


We often hear the complaint that summer 
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and fall pears are nearly worthless because, when 
ripe, they either decay at the core or are dry and 
insipid. Most of the complaints of this sort will 
cease when we learn the wisdom of gathering 
early pears—and most of our late ones—before 
they are fully mature. The proper season is 
easily known by the ripening of nearly full- 
grown worm-eaten specimens, and by the ease 
with which the stem disjoints from the branch 
on raising the fruit. 

Gather the fruit when dry and place it in 
drawers or shallow boxes in a fruit room, if you 
have it; if not a cool spare room will answer. 
Cover over with woolen blankets and exclud» 
most of the light. As practice is supposed to 
make perfect, you will soon learn how to ripen 
pears so as to have them rich and juicy. 

‘In planting fruit trees it has been the cus- 
tom to set them from twenty-five to thirty feet 
apart, so as to allow ample room for them to ex- 
pand. According to my view this is an error. 
Fruit trees are not forest trees, nor are they 
shade trees, in which branches are necessary. 
But in fruit trees the fruit is the most important 
item, and in order to produce this fruit too much 
sap must not be permitted to produce branches 
It is absurd to contend that one of these large 
trees loaded with fruit can bring all to maturity.’ 
In this case they become knotty and fit for cider 
only. I would suggest that pears be planted fif- 
teen feet and apples twenty feet apart, and that 
they should be pruned two or three times a year, 
allowing the bush to grow no larger than eight 
feet wide and ten feet high. The trimming should 
begin as soon as the tree has been planted, thin- 
ning out each bushy place so as to keep the 
branches as near a uniform distance apart as 
possible. 

“If we examine a well formed tree we will 
notice this characteristic—that every branch 
upon the tree, every twig upon the branch and 
every leaf on the twig is arranged with the same 
mathematical relation to another, which not only 
contributes to the growth of the plant but reveals 
the perfection everywhere found in nature. Most 
of the leaves and branches are arranged so that 
a thread drawn from one to the next higher and 
from this to a third, and so on, will pass spirally 
around the stem. This secures the greatest pos- 
sible space to each leaf for extracting the carbon 
from the air. Hence we see the great necessity 
of trimming the trees with some regard to the 
uniform distance of the branches, and not to 
prune the center only.” 


Whitpain, Pa. THOMAS J. BUTCHER. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


“LARGER | 


WHEAT CROPS. 


Profitable farming requires that larger wheat crops shall 
be grown at a moderate cost for tillage. The large and in- 
oa ain | noe nv of the virgin wheat lands of the North- 
west renders this imperative. Our Acid Phosphate 
is manufactured specially for wheat, and has pro- 
duced at a lower cost than any fertilizer ever sold, the 
largest wheat crops ever grown on the Delaware 
peninsula. Excellent grass crops follow its use in 
every instance. It is without doubt the cheapest and 
best fertilizer for wheat yet introduced. The demand for 
it has doubled every year since itsintroduction. The best 
farmers in Delaware recommend it. It is in first-class 
drilling condition, dry and free from lumps. Send 
for a circular. 


WALTON, WHANN & COMPANY, 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 


100 Selected varieties. Also JERSEY RED PIGS, 
Pure Stock. Price-list sent free. Address 
JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N, J. 
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POTTED 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants. For garden planting. Very extra 
stock, Sharpless, Forest Rose, Downers, Prolific, Beauty, 
Continental and Cinderella, 60 cts, per doz., or 6 doz. for $8. 
Crescent, Centennial, Favorite, Great American, Boyden, 
Chas. Downing, Capt. Jack, 40 cts. per doz., or 6 doz. for $2. 
Securely packed and delivered at express office. NOT LESS 
THAN ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH SENT. Address 

F. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y., 
Or WM. PERRY & SON, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Ra Plants shipped from either place. Our new catalogue 

describes new Apples, Pears, Peaches, Quinces, Grapes, &c. 


RASPBERRY PLANTS ena rctianes 
rst att wet, STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
in pots or strong layers. Stock pure and first-class. Prices 


low. @>See new list. Address 
GIBSON & BENNETT, Woodbury, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


SHARPLESS and other new and old varieties, pot 
grown and layers. A Price-list and Guide to Straw- 
berry Culture sent free. 

WM. H. MOON, Morrisville Pa. 


{000.000 SHARPLESS feat: 
b 5 grown orfrom open ground. Noted 


for its great vigor, productiveness, large size, and best quality 
Sor market and family use, Get plants direct from Centra 
Pennsylvania, “the home of the Sharpless,” and be sure 
they are genuine. Descriptive Price-List of this and other 
varieties free. J. L. DILLON, Florist, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


CHERRY TREES, For sale at the 
“Ctkrants, MORRIS NURSERIES, 
HEDGE PLANTS, GEORGE ACHELIS, 


and other Proprtetor, 
NURSERY STOCK. West Chester, Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


GROWN IN POTS. 
Sharpless, $1.00 per dozen; $4.00 per 100. 
Cinderella & Miner’s Prolific, 75 cts. per doz.; $3.00 per 100. 
Forest Rose, 75 cts. per doz.; $3.00 per 100. 
Continental and Prouty’s Seedling and Crescent Seedling, 
75 cts. per doz.; $2.00 per 100. 
Captain Jack, Charles Downing, Kentucky, Monarch of 
the West, Seth Boyden’s No. 30 and Wilson’s Albany, 
50 cts. per doz.; $2.00 per 100. 
All kinds of Ornamental Nursery Stock in large quan- 
tities. Evergreen Hedging very cheap. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Successor to Mahlon Moon & Son, 
Morrisville Nursery. MORRISVILLE, Bucks Co., Pa. 


SHARPLESS St8ANBERRY. 


For 50 cents I will send 

by mail 1 dozen Sharpless Seedling, 1 dozen Crescent Seed- 

ling and 1 dozen Cumberland Triumph Strawberry plants. 
E. D. DARLINGTON, Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Fruit and Ornamental. 
| SMALL FRUITS for Au- 
tumn of 1879. Our Descriptive 
= catalogue FREE to all. 
WILLIAM H. MOON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Halfa Million Peach Trees 


The largest and best stock ever offered. embracing all the 
new extra Early and Late sorts with all the old Standard 
market varieties. Also 300,000 Apple Trees, 200,000 of them 
extra long keeping varieties, adapted to Southern planting 
or wherever long keeping apples are desirable. I also offer 
a full line of all kinds of Nursery stock at prices tosuit the 
times. Apple and Peach Trees sent by mail to all sections. 
Catalogues showing how and what to plant, with much 
valnnee information mailed gratis to all applicants. 

RANDOLPH PETERS, Great Northern 
and Southern Nursery, Wilmington, Del. 


FRUIT AND 


TREES | ORNAMENTAL. 


20,000 Poach tres for Fall and Spring. Large lot of 
Evergreens in variety—fine specimens—root pruned and 
sheared ; can be planted now with success, as well as next 
spring. If done by ourselves, we will replace all that do 
not grow. Large Maples suitable for avenues and ks. 
Small fruits in variety. Nursery by Penn. R. R., 1 hour’s 
ride from Philadelphia. Send list for pricing. 

J. A. ROBERTS, MALVERN, Pa. 


100,000 PEACH TREES 

of over 60 best varieties, to suit all sections of the country. 
Special attention given to the best market varieties. Also, 
100,000 Wilson Early Kittatinny, and other Blackberry. 
Strawberry plants by the million and all small fruit plants. 
A large stock of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Quince, and other 
fruit and ornamental trees at low rates. Send direct to the 
Nursery for what you want. No travelling Agents. For 
Circulars and prices address CHAS. BLACK & BRO 

Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 


H. J. BAKER & BROTHER, 
215 Pearl Street, New York. 
Supplies for dealers, Manufacturers and Consumers, 
PURE GROUND BONE 
AND 
PRIME AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Our circulars, mailed to all applicants, explain in detail. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 





‘*Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the true would teach ; 
The soul most overflow, if thou 
Another soul would’st reach ; 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech.” 





HOME TOPICS, No. 30. 
BY FAITH. 

The charge is often made that American women 
do not take enough active, regular exercise in the 
open air, and I am afraid the charge is a true 
one; moreover, it is truer of country women 
than of citizens. We should not, however, be 
judged from the stand-point of foreigners, especi- 
ally the English, for no other country is liable 
to the extremes of temperature from which our 
own suffers through its greatest extent. In Eng- 
land it is seldom too cold for an enjoyable walk, 
and in the hottest weather the mercury rarely 
touches the eighties; while the sun, for some 
reason, gives a softer light, lacking altogether 
the intensity which is so trying to eyes and head 
in America. When we think also of the shaded 
lanes and solid footpaths of the old country, it is 
easy to see how English women gain the habit 
of regular walking; with us, from early winter 
to late spring, the days when a woman can walk 
with any comfort in the country are the excep- 
tions ; snow and mud fill the roads, till an in- 
tensely cold wave freezes not only the ground, 
but every one who stays out-doors for any length 
of time; and in summer heavy dews and burn- 
ing mid-day suns make walking equally im- 
practicable. 

But of the short time thus left available, I fear 
our women do not make one-half the use they 
might, and it is not to be wondered at that they 
grow negligent in urging the duty of walking 
upon the girls of the rising generation. In fact, 
I am very sure that not only are young girls NOT 
urged to take a due amount of out-door exercise, 
but they and little female children are often ac- 
tually hindered in taking as much as they wish 
to do. There seems to be an idea that female 
children are not so strong as boys, and should 
not be ailowed to “ rough it”’ as boys are encour- 
aged todo. I don’t believe anything of the kind; 
brothers and sisters should share each other’s 
games out-doors as well as in, till they are at 
least twelve years old; let the girls run races, 
climb trees, play ball, range the woods all day, 
and when the weather is not fit for them to be 
out, the little brothers should not be taught that 
it is manly to ignore it, for with such training 
they are just as liable to take cold as their sisters, 
and no more so. “But it would ruin their 
dresses.” Granted; but who, madam, gave you 
the right to discriminate between your children, 
so that some of them attain their full physical 
development and others cannot? Adapt the 
clothing of girls as far as possible to out-door 
life; in winter give them warm underclothing, 
stout shoes, or rubber boots, close-fitting hoods 
and old-time mittens; add dark calico dresses 
which will bear washing, and a thick, close-fit- 
ting cloth cloak, and there is no reason why a 
little girl should be shut in-doors. For summer, 
dark, plain dresses, and a hat which will shade 
the face, are the only essentials; put trimming 
on your husband’s shirt front if you MUST em- 
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broider—and he will let you—but not on the 
little girl’s common dresses. 

Girls are no more likely to be naturally deli- 
cate than boys, and brought up thus they are just 
as likely to be robust and hearty as their brothers, 
when they reach the age of twelve years; but at 
this age, or a little older, they cease to care for 
the rough plays which still delight the boys, and 
begin to develop care for their appearance and 
dress; this is right and proper, but their out- 
door life MUST NOT stop short. If fond of garden 
work they can have by this time a garden of their 
own; if of poultry, give them the care of it; 
encourage walks and rambles in the woods as 
much as possible. It is a pity that horseback 
riding has been so entirely given up in country 
life, for there is no better exercise so available 
on the farm; with a plain riding suit a girl can 
take sufficient exercise almost any day in winter 
in spite of the weather and attend to quite a num- 
ber of little errands beside. I know that the first 
cost of a side-saddle is an item, but with care it 
will last for many years and I should regard it 
as a first-class investment. Most girls are fond 
of riding and will soon become independent of 
’ostlers if allowed to be so. 

If girls were thus encouraged to take the exer- 
cise which they really need, they would not easily 
get out of their good habits, even when they in 
turn took the cares of a family upon them; and 
possibly, if the mothers were to make a conscience 
of going with their children during the pleasant 
afternoons of this fall for rambles through fields 
and woods, exercise would become a habit to 
them also. I need not add that their health 
would be vastly improved ; surely that is worth 
making an effort for. 





KITCHEN THOUGHTS, No. 9. 
BY A NEW HAND. 

Now is the time for the careful housewife to 
look over winter clothing, see what she has and 
what more will be needed to splice out and com- 
plete a comfortable outfit for her family’s wear 
during the cold months to come. A good ward- 
robe requires much labor and thought. There 
is a great deal of contemptuous curling up of 
noses at women for thinking and talking so 
much about dress, but even those who soar so 
far above thinking about it do not object, that 
ever I heard of, to wearing the well made, nicely 
fitting and neatly ironed apparel that woman’s 
thoughtfulness and care have provided. It seems 
to be our mission to do the laborious contriving 
and stitching a family requires ; to spend weary 
days and weeks at it that we would far rather 
spend in leisurely attending to other matters, 
and then after all to be told we think of nothing 
but dress, is a little too much for patience to 
thrive under. 

In justice to men though be it said they do 
not complain of any labor we put upon their 
attire. We may do up their fine shirts, collars, 
cuffs, white vests, neck-ties and linen suits, be- 
stowing far more wearying anxiety and labor on 
them than on our own clothes; we may even, if 
we have the handicraft, make their clothing, 
quilted wrappers, and embroidered slippers in- 
cluded, and they will show a remarkable meek- 
ness under it. It seems to be only the extras we 
arrange for our own benefit that calls men to 
arms. It is no unusual sight to see a man re- 
lieve his mouth of a mammoth quid, or puff out 
the smoke from his cigar, and while it curls 
lazily around where his brains ought to be, emit 


eloquent philippic’s on female folly, the length | 


of her dress, the height of her bonnet, and her 
untold extravagances. Such is man; but we will 
go on with our fall arrangements nevertheless. 
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We will set up a comfortable and becoming dress 
for a standard and come as near to securing it as 
is consistent with our means. 

There should be an individuality expressed in 
every woman’s dress. If she dresses neatly and 
becomingly before she is married, she should 
carry that idea through wedded years, and not 
transform herself into an unkempt, angular 
oddity, thereby deceiving the man she marries, 
and leaving him the ground on which to base 
the suspicion that she only dressed in her young 
years for the sake of catching a husband. 

I am no advocate of extravagant dressing, but 
in spite of the howling of the Pharisees, it is 
woman’s mission to attend to the clothing of the 
family, and it can not be done properly without 
thought and talk. Amongall the multiplicity of 
fashions and fabrics now in use, there never was 
a time when a more genteel appearance could be 
presented on less money than now. Nothing 
need be wasted, and if a woman will think for 
herself what is the best combination to be made 
with the material at hand instead of leaving it 
to her overtasked dressmaker or milliner to de- 
cide for her, she can dress herself and family in 
good taste on asmall sum. It is not always those 
who spend the most money that dress the best. 
There are women who have great piles of cheap 
clothing, who would not think of buying a first- 
class articleof anything, and pass for wonderfully 
economical, because they have not a really nice 
dress to call their own; while others who do not 
buy half so many, but buy them of good material 
that always looks well, thus saving the cost of 
trimmings and trouble of making, will present a 
better appearance on less means. She may also 
earn the reputation (among shallow people) of 
being very dressy. Any one should be quite 
rich before they can afford to buy and make any 
but real good muslins, calicoes, flannels, cassi- 
meres, cottonades, etc. 

Frank said ‘he liked the idea about women 
not deceiving their husbands, but it ought to ap- 
ply to other things as wellas dress. If a woman 
is going to turn herself into a great writer she 
ought to tell a fellow that too.” 

Horsford’s Bread Preparation. 
A WORD IN ITS FAVOR. 

EpItoR FARM JOURNAL:—We have used 
Horsford’s Bread Preparation for a long time in 
our family, and my wife declares that she never 
wants to have anything better than this has 
proved to be. She uses it only for biscuit and 
cakes. When the directions are followed failure 
is impossible. 

The Preparation has the following advantage 
over similar articles: It is made of uniform 
strength; a measure containing a definite amount 
is made expressly to accompany it, (a spoonful 
is almost as indefinite as a piece of chalk.) But 
very little shortening is required in baking with 
it. Cakes and biscuits raised by it have a fine 
white and tempting appearance. It seems to add 
to the quality of the flour, so that ordinary 
brands will have the appearance of the best pas- 
try. What is of more importance, the product 
is perfectly wholesome. Even dyspeptics can 
eat hot biscuit made by it with impunity. Such 
is the experience of at least two of your readers. 

Mullica Hill, N. J. B. 

(FROM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT.) 

‘‘T have used Horsford’s Bread Preparation 
for several months and think there is nothing 
equal to it for certain articles, but I do not like 
the bread it makes. It is too dry and too much 
like soda biscuit for bread, therefore, to my taste, 
cannot take the place of good yeast bread. But 
for all kinds of biscuits, griddle cakes, and 
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pastry, such as pies, and puddings, it is perfect. 
It is something to have an article to use, that 
will invaribly make your griddle cakes puffy 
and light, and that you can rely upon for light 
pot-pie crusts, and puddings. For corn bread, 
graham gems &c., it is excellent, too. I have 
not yet made it a success with sweet cake either. 
The cake will be light, but too dry and insipid, 
will not have the soft, delicious taste as when 
made with soda and cream-tartar, or, in the 
usual way. 


Trenton, N. J. Mrs, M. A. D. 


The mother of the child seems to understand 
its wants and knows better how to administer 
to them than any other person. Of course this 
is the order of nature and it is not strange that it 
is so. But the father thinks he knows a thing 
or two also, and often showers good advice around 
the household. In fact giving advice is his forte, 
his strong hold. And he should stick to that to 
the last, for as to having any useful and practical 
knowledge on the subject, he hasn’t a particle. 
Yes, old fellow, pile in the advice but hands off 
the baby ! 

Remember, as a rule, never to write even to 
your worst enemy an insulting letter ; it degrades 
not the recipient but the one who sends such 
missives. On receiving a letter of this character 
do not reply in similar or sharper phrase ; do not 
answer it at all for a day or two, until the judg- 
ment gets the better of the feelings, and then 
write with civility, thus honoring yourself and 
confusing your angry correspondent. In writing 
letters, indeed, ‘‘ he who controlleth his spirit is 
greater than he that taketh a city.” 

Several kind friends have written to tell Mrs. 
Hubbard how to do up tomatoes in glass jars, 
but as her inquiry was answered last month we 
shall lay the letters over till next fall. They are 
good enough to keep. 

Faber lead pencils seem to have lost the rep- 
utation for excellence they once enjoyed. Now 
few purchasers consider it essential, as formerly, 
to ask for Faber’s, when buying pencils. 

“What would the men do were it not for the 
women?” queries Mrs. A. And she answers it 
herself, “Go back to their monkey days.” Can 
this be true? 

Husband, don’t slight your wife. She is do- 
ing her best, and no women can endure that best 
to be slighted. She is not made of cast iron. 

The young lady who bangs her hair throws 
herself open to the suspicion that she is an es- 
caped lunatic, for don’t she look like one ? 

Send us a club of four subscribers for $1.00, 
gentle reader. You know “ How to Do” it, and 
can do it with little effort. Will you? 

Prices are going up, ladies. If you have 
dry goods to buy, buy now. At least this is the 
outlook at present. 

4 woman’s advice is no great thing, but he 
is a fool that doesn’t take it. 


How To Do Things. 


Gather lima beans before fully ripe for 
winter use. Shell immediately and spread out 
thin in a cool, dry, windy, but not sunny, place. 
They are much better than if allowed to get 
fully ripe. 

Tomatoes, with tops taken off and seeds out, 
and filled with chopped onion, corn, dried bread 
crumbs, a little butter, pepper and salt, and 
baked in the oven are very nice.—L., Maple 
Hill, N. J. 

Stains made by fruit on handkerchiefs, nap- 
kins, table cloths, etc., can be taken out by 
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making a thin paste of chloride of lime, (useful 
and popular as a disinfectant,) and rubbing on 
the stain, leaving it stand an hour or so. Rinse 
in clean water. 

“Country Cousin”? sends this recipe for 
sponge cake: Take the yolks of four eggs, beat 
until light, one cup of white sugar, beaten well 
with the yolks, add one cup of flour, then the 
whites that have been beaten light mixed 
through ; set in a moderate oven to bake.—L. R. 

Squeeze the pulps from the skins of grapes 
in canning, and heat until they separate from 
the seeds; strain through a colander; boil the 
skins a few minutes in a little water; then add 
the pulp and sugar—one-half pound of sugar to 
each pound of fruit after the seeds are removed— 
and boil one-half hour. 


**.Vow that I have been taught through the 
FARM JOURNAL how to get corn from the cob, 
I am anxious to have everybody try this: Take 
one dozen ears of corn, not too old, run a sharp 
knife down each row, scrape off with the back or 
edge of knife all the inside of corn, add three 
well beaten eggs and a teaspoonful of salt ; drop 
with a tablespoon in small cakes on bake iron ; 
these brown nicely and bake very little longer 
than buckwheat or batter cakes. Truly de- 
licious.”-—LETTIE, Jacksonville, N. J. 

I should like to know how to make wine 
whey; suppose you will not permit any one to 
tell through your paper! I have been nursing 
my mother-in-law for two weeks, who was 
ordered wine whey by the physician; I did not 
know how to make it.” SUSIE. 

Ans.—Pour a goblet of pale wine into a pint 
of boiling milk. Boil up once, remove from the 
fire and let it cool. Do not stir the milk after 
the wine is putin. When the curd forms, draw 
off the whey and sweeten to suit the taste of the 
one for whom it is made. 

Tomato figs are made in this way: First 
remove the skins; then add one pound of white 
sugar for every pound of fruit. Place in a stone 
jar and allow to remain for twenty-four hours. 
Pour off the syrup and boil, skimming until clear. 
Return the syrup to the fruit and let it stand 
twenty-four hours ; pour it off, boil and skim as 
before. After the third time the tomatoes are 
ready todry. Place them on earthen plates and 
set them in the sun. When well dried pack in 
small jars or wooden boxes with fine white sugar 
sprinkled between each layer. 

Most excellent is Mrs. A.’s cold tomato 
catsup. This is her recipe: cut fine half-peck 
of ripe tomatoes and mix with the following— 
three pints vinegar, one onion and two green 
peppers, cut fine, one teacup of black and white 
mustard seed mixed, one teacup of nasturtiums, 
do. of salt, do. of sugar, one teaspoonful each of 
ground cloves and mace, and two of cinnamon and 
black pepper, three celery stalks, cut fine, or one 
ounce of the seed, two red peppers without the 
seed, and two roots of horseradish, grated. Noth- 
ing can beat this. 

** Please sait instead of can your sugar corn. 
Boil on the cob long enough to set the milk, cut 
off, spread on cloths in the cellar to cool, then 
pack in stone pots in alternate layers of fine salt 
and corn tothetop. Let the last layer be a thick 
one of salt. Lay a cloth over the top of the pot 
and cover with coarse salt. Do not cover any 
more, but be careful always to put back the cloth 
and coarse salt after taking out any of the corn. 
When needed for the table wash thoroughly and 
soak a few hours until fresh enough, then stew 
in a little milk and add a very little sugar. It 
is preferred by all who have eaten it at our house 
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to canned corn and is much less trouble.’’—S., 
Burlington county, N. J. 

Mosquitoes do not particularly dislike 
pennyroyal ; at least they will suck your blood 
in its presence. Some newspaper says that car- 
bolic acid will drive them away. It won’t do it. 
Where they abound netting should be at each 
door and window in the house and all that gain 
admission should be killed outright. The lid of 
a blacking box, fastened on the end of a stick, 
and partly filled with coal oil—a few drops are 
enough—is the best weapon for their destruction. 
If the lid is held beneath them, either on ceiling 
or walls, they will drop into it and die. 


Hygienic Hints. 


Some persons are afilicted with cold feet. 
Their pedal extremities grow cold in September 
and remain so until the following May. We 
often receive inquiries from this class of people as 
to how they shall have warm feet. This is the 
proper time to consider such inquiry. It is fair 
to presume that if the feet are cold they are not 
sufficiently covered from the low temperature 
that surrounds them. If the body is not warm 
in winter more clothing is put on until no un- 
pleasant sensations are felt from the cold. Why 
not treat the feet in the same manner? Westate 
it as our deliberate opinion that the best way to 
keep the feet warm in cold weather is to clothe 
them adequately. Isn’t it strange that among 
the popular remedies for the complaint this one 
has not been generally thought of and adopted ? 
We mention this now because this is the season 
that winter boots and shoes are ordered, and to 
call attention to having them made loose. For 
a warm foot a loose shoe is necessary; a tight 
shoe makes a cold foot. The shoe must be so 
large that several pairs of stockings can be worn 
if necessary. If one is not enough then two; if 
two are insufficient, then three or four. When 
your measure is taken have on as many thick- 
nesses of stockings as you think you will need to 
wear at the coldest season. So, you cold-footed 
tribe, see that there is room enough in your win- 
ter shoes to contain your feet and enough stock- 
ings besides to keep you warm in the most artic 
weather! Cork or felt soles on the inside, next 
to the feet, will be found to be very useful also. 

The rational man, when he mends his gar- 
den gate, may not inquire of the gate what boy 
has been swinging upon it or whose cart wheel 
ran against it, because such inquiry would not 
only be useless but absurd. Many physicians, 
when they attempt to mend the health of man. 
kind, seem to think that the same policy holds 
good in their conduct towards their patients. 
They hammer away at the gate, asking few 
questions and giving no advice as to the best 
way to avoid naughty boys or stray cart-wheels ; 
they labor to mend the health of the patient, but 
do not instruct him how to avoid being sick. 
And in this the cry is loud and prolonged for 
reform ! 

To produce the sensation of taste, Hall’s 
Journal of Health says, the tongue, the lips and 
the substance must all come in contact at the 
same time, or in the process of smacking the lips. 
We are not sure this is so; it has been usually 
taught that the nerves of taste were only found 
in the tongue. 

2. M. Oliver, of Wakefield, Mass., asks for 
a cure for a growing-in toe nail. Scrape the nail 
vev thin indeed with a bit of glass. This treat- 
ment should be resorted to early. Next press 
some bits of cotton beneath the nail, so as to sepa- 
rate it from the chafed flesh. Do not wear tight 
shoes. 
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‘Hygienic Hints’ are what our people 
need if they would only heed them. May your 
paper in this good work try to educate your 
readers how to live and keep healthy by obeying 
natural laws, and discarding poisonous drugs 
altogether.”—C. BLACK, Hightstown, N. J. 

Yellow fever at Memphis! Why? Because 
the supply of drinking water comes from wells 
alongside of cess-pools. 

It is said that hiccough is cured by a lump 
of sugar steeped in vinegar. 

Floral Notes. 

Petunias make a graceful bouquet. They 
should be in a wide-mouthed vase and have no 
other flowers with them. 

Al few clean, thrifty window plants are far 
preferable to a great number of stunted, inferior 
ones. Have only the number that can be well 
cared for. 


Oxalis is one of the most easily cared for win- 
dow plants. It flourishes under treatment that 
many other flowers will not submit to, and 
blooms constantly. - 

Zinias tend, year after year, to produce 
single flowers. It is said that this habit can be 
overcome by using seed found upon the outer 
edge of the flower. 

The proper compost for Hyaciuths, Tulips, 
Crown Imperials, Iris, Ranunculus, Anemones, 
Crocuses, and many other bulbs, is the following: 
one-third sand, one-third well rotted cow manure, 
and one-third good garden mould. 

We do hope that every lady reader will pro- 
cure a specimen of the new hardy shrub, Hy- 
drangea Paniculata. It is a beautiful plant. It 
is perfectly hardy and bears in profusion im- 
mense clusters of white flowers, often a foot in 
length. 

In making bouquets put scarlets, and crim- 
sons, and purples in separate bunches, use white 
to blend them, and you cannot fail of good effect. 
Use yellow, but sparingly. Vases should be 
white or some neutral tint, no gaudy color, for 
the flowers should be the point of color. 

In five cases out of six, the country through, 
geraniums, helitropes, mignonette, sweet alys- 
sum, phlox, abutilons, lantanas, verbenas, double 
petunias, etc., which have done faithful duty all 
summer long, are brought to the windows for 
winter service. If the owners did but know it, 
a half-dozen young-rooted cuttings are worth a 
hundred old worn-out specimens, not only for 
winter bloom, but for bedding out next spring. 

Just now is a good time to plant seeds of 
pansy and hollyhock for flowering next summer. 
Immense improvements have been made in late 
years in the old-fashioned hollyhock. Slips of 
geraniums aud fuschia may be started, also of 
cobea scandens and smilax. For winter bloom- 
a sow mignonette in six inch pots of fine light 
soil and keep moist. Such hardy plants as 
ponies, larkspurs, perennial phlox, day lily 
and dicentra should be set out now rather than 
in the spring. 

Wanted to know how to press Autumn leaves 
and how to prepare them to keep their color ?— 
H. W. D., Tuckerton, N. J. ANS.—Put the 
leaves to press in a book. In a day or two 
examine them and if damp change to another 
book. Great care must be used in keeping them 
from mildewing which they will do if damp. 
After they become dry some press with a warm 
(not hot) iron; others varnish with a solution of 
gum-shellac; others use a barely warm iron 
thinly smeared with spermaciti, which the iron 
must be warm enough to keep liquid. Dogwood, 
>: i oak and sumac leayes keep their color 
well. 


All wha wish to have plants growing in oo 
jn winter should prepare a heap of good soil for 


them immediately, in the following manner: 
Find some good, rich soil which is covered with 
a thick sod of grass, but free from weeds. Cut 
off the sod, digging about three inches deep, and 
pile it up, mixing with it about one-fourth the 
bulk of well-rotted cow manure. Allow this to 
remain in a heap for a month, wetting it occa- 
sionally if there are not freqeunt rains, then 
turn it over, break the sods and mix it well and 
leave it in a heap until needed for use. If the 
soil is heavy mix a little sand with it. Do this 
and next winter your plants will grow and bloom. 


in old friend at Wilmington, Del., writes: 
“Plants are like children—to do well they must 
have love and the constant daily care which love 
alone will give. The Calla lily has received more 
of my attention than any other plant. If your 
desire is simply for flowers, any one with a warm 
room, with south or east window, can have 
Calla’s, by giving the plant as much water as it 
will absorb, earth of fair richness and plenty of 
sunshine: but atrue lover of flowers is not satis- 
fied merely with bloom, but that bloom should 
be best of its kind. To have large lilies, as well 
as plenty of them, sink your pot containing your 
plants in some shady corner of the garden as 
soon as through with their bloom in the spring, 
say middle of 5th month, let it grow there as it 
will until the first of 8th month; when if you 
want early winter bloom, lift the plant, wash the 
roots carefully but thoroughly, not breaking any 
of the little rootlets by careless or rough hand- 
ling. Break off all little bulbs starting around 
the mother bulb, as they take the strength from 
her. If the root is an old one, have a nine or 
ten inch pot, fill it one-third full of cow manure, 
sprinkle earth about one inch deep over the 
manure, then plant your Calla root, filling in 
with the richest earth you can obtain; water 
thoroughly: after standing in a shady corner for 
a few days until the rootlets are settled in their 
new home, place them where they will have full 
sunshine, in a warm room, give daily all the 
water they will drink, and sprinkle the leaves 
once a week with pure water. Ifthe above direc- 
tions are followed you will have not only plenty 
of lilies but large ones. a Bf. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 


CROCUS, LILIES, and all 
other bulbs for fall planting; also 
bulb glasses, fancy Flower-pots, 
_Fern cases, Wardian cases, etc. 
W.NTER FLOWERING 
PLANTS 
in great variety and in good con- 
dition. The largest and finest as- 
sortment in the country. Prices 
moderate, Descriptive catalogue 
now ready and mailed to applic’ts, 
HENRY A. DREER, 
~, 714 CHESTNUT STREET, 


SS . PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





q OR SALE.—A NICE a FARM of 102 Acres; 
first quality of land in good condition ; good buildings, 
plenty of water, shade, fruit and timber; one-half mile 
from Churchville stat’n, on Philadelphia, Newtown & New 
York Railroad. Further description is deemed unnecessary 
as a view of the property, together with the price and sur- 
roundings, will satisfy purchasers that this is the best bar- 
gain in a farm now offered in this section. Terms easy. 

I ALSO offer a VERY DESIRABLE TRUCK FARM of 
35 Arcres, near Bethayres station on the Bound Brook rail- 
road. Low price and terms easy. Now is the time to pur- 
chase farms. Real estate low, and plenty of money at re- 
duced rates. J. J. MORRISON, 
Huntingdon Valley, Mont. Co., Pa. 


The HOME KNITTER 


Simple, light, durable. New in form and method of oper- 
ation. Knits stockings, in woolen or cotton yarn, without 
a stitch of sewing; narrows and widens perfectly; no 
weights; no “setting up” of work. Retail price, 225. 
Send for descriptive circulars. Reliable agents wanted, 

HOME KNITTER CO., Canton, Ohio. 
I I For mending Tin, Brass, Copper, Lead 
or Iron, without acid or soldering irons. 
tions) that will cut 19214-in. square patches, 
on receipt of 25c.; 8 for $1; 100 for #10. 
WANTED. Can carry one day’s stock in 


Any lady or child can mend with it. Will 
ae send one sample Plate by mail (with direc- 
‘ Postage stamps rec’d as cash.) AGENTS “ 


your pocket. Sales will yield $3 to $15 per 
day. Our 64-page Illustrated CATALOGUE 
of Chromos, Jewelry, Novelties, Stationery, 
&c., FREE. Address CITY NOVELTY CO., 
108 South 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mention this paper. 





RESULTS OF 


THE REVOLUTION. 


A CONTRAST. 


There are many men now living who could tell the whole story of the 


Clothing Trade from its beginning. 


began, the clothing trade as a great interest was hardly out of its teens. 


It is a fact that, when the history of Oak Hall 


The little 





merchant tailoring shop of the past had scarcely been absorbed by the clothing 
house of the (then) future. The early growth of the business was marked by 
strange features; and while meeting a public need, it had to fight an unfriendly 
popular feeling not unlike that narrow London persecution of Jonas Swithin, 
which has since canonized him as the saint of the umbrella. The earlier clothing 
dealers generally realized abundant success, but with the cash came the calumny, 
mainly well deserved, for the popular hostility had confined the trade principally 
to men who were quite willing to dispense with position for profit. To this influ- 
ence was due the fact that at the time when Oak Hall was founded honest clothing 
dealers were rare; a great portion of the goods offered at retail were purchased at 
auction from stocks made only for the public sale, and with no responsibility or 
character behind them. The bulk of the clothing at the consumer’s command was 
of sightly cloth made for show without regard to ingredients of shoddy or 
cotton, and entirely reckless of color, with seams not always reliable for even a 
trial of the garments, and trimmings fair enough to see but dubious as to wear. 
Integrity as an element of the trade was an unknown quantity, and there were 
many dealers whose avowed expeciations were to sell each customer but once, and 
make the most of every chance, their motto, ‘‘ Anything to sell—nothing to 
endure.” 

These influences were powerful when Mr. Wanamaker began his REVO- 
LUTION, but under the operation of the Oak Hall system all is changed. Every 
garment offered there bears upon it a plain label stating accurately its material. 
Every price is marked in figures from which no change is permitted,—the only 
fair way to price a retail stock. With every sale there is a guarantee which gives 
a buyer the right to an exchange, or, if desired, a refund of the money paid. 

Yhis system saves time by making buying a mere matter of choice, 
prevents error, avoids misunderstanding, and as a result secures a solid class of 
patrons. The prejudice of the past is gone, and Oak Hall, the great representa- 
tive clothing house, is lifted to a position at once honorable as prominent. The 
time-serving clothiers of the past are forgotten, but Oak Hall, ever alert as the 
people’s faithful servant, adds new ranks to its great army of friends with each 
passing season, 
































NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Quarterly report of the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Agriculture may be had by ad- 
dressing the Secretary, Thomas J. Edge, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

A subscriber writes for information about 
hydraulic rams. We are not posted, but we 
know who is, viz., Allen Gawthrop, residing at 
Wilmington, Del. What he doesn’t know is 
scarcely worth finding out. 

“+ Will you give the address of some terra cotta 
works where they make tile for draining wet 
land.’’—S. B. D. 

Ans.—There is a factory for making drain tile 
at Germantown Road and Seventh street, this 
city; Brodie & Comfort, 19 N. 7th street, this 
city, also have terra cotta works. 

“Our dog being attacked with fleas has in- 
fected the house with these pests. How can we 
get clear of them ?” 

Ans.—Use Persian powder freely wherever 
the fleas are to be found. For all kinds of in- 
sects nothing is so good (or bad) as Persian 
powder. Scattered in the dog kennel it will 
clear the dog of fleas in short order. 

Samuel Haddock, Zion, Md., wishes to know 
the “ best plan ona small scale for drying fruit.” 

ANns.—There are several inexpensive dryers in 
the market for evaporating fruit that are excel- 
lent. One of these, advertised in this paper re- 
cently, costs only from $3.50 to $10. Sun-dried 
fruit has gone out of date and has lost the market, 


‘Is there a factory for making sugar from 
beets in or near Philadelphia ?—C. D. R., Lehigh 
county, Pa. 

Ans.—Such a factory is being built near 
Wilmingion, Del., within twenty-eight miles of 
this city. A company has been formed which is 
encouraged by the State legislature of Delaware, 
for the manufacture of beet sugar. The State 
offers $100 for the best one acre of beets and up- 
wards ; $75 for the second best ; $50 for the third, 
and $25 for the fourth. Lea Pusey is a member 
of the State Commission and is also interested in 
the manufacturing company. His addréss is 
Wilmington. 

** What is the Iowa law in regard to remitting 
taxes of those who plant orchards ?”—E, L., 
Freehold, N. J 

Ans.—There isa law in Iowa which remits a cer- 
tain portion of taxes for five years on every acre of 
fruit and for ten years on every acre of forest trees 
planted in the State and kept alive, and under its 
influence a great change has been wrought in the 
aspect of the Iowa landscape. Over seventy-five 
thousand acres of fruit and forest trees have been 
put out, and the remission of taxes resulting 
amounts to about $200,000. The good effect of 
this extensive tree culture are already noticeable, 
and will become more marked as the orchards 
and forests increase in. size and number. 

Several correspondents have written that 
their young hogs have become weak in the hind 
parts, stiff in their legs, etc., and wis to know 
the cause and remedy. 

Ans.—The weakness or paralysis in the oins of 
pigs results from various causes. Hereditary con- 
stitutional disease, indigestion, nervous disorders, 
rheumatism, inflammation of the kidneys or par- 
asitie worms in them, or disease of the spinal 
cord—each one may produce it. It is usually 
relieved by applying a counter irritant to the 
skin, such as mustard paste or spirits of turpen- 
tine well rubbed in over the loins. The food 
should be of the most easily digested and nour- 
ishing kind, and a mild purgative, such as two 
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| ounces of linseed oil or castor oil, is frequently 





used, 

“I have a lot of leather scraps, six or eight 
wagon loads, which were hauled from the prison 
shoe factory ten years agoand they are not rotten 
yet. Are they worth anything for manure? If 
so how can they be utilized and will they pay 
for the trouble ?—S. C. Moon, Morrisville, Pa. 

Ans.—George Sharpless, a practical farmer, 
once spread a lot of leather scraps on a field, a 
circumstance which soon passed out of mind, but 
when the field came in with corn the crop on 
that spot was very much larger than elsewhere. 
Our friend Moon, being a young man, might af- 
ford to wait until the scraps rot in the soil; if 
not we think a compost of salt, lime and earth 
will make manure of them as quickly as anything 
else, and we think it would pay to treat them in 
that manner. 

** When shall briars and brushwood be cut ?” 

ANSWER.—“‘A writer in the FARM JOURNAL 
says cut briars and brush in August, when the 
sign is in the heart and they will never be seen 
again. August is the best time when they are to 
be cut only once a year, but I have known the 
same fence corners to be cut during July and 
August annually for the last twenty-five years, 
and still they flourish. Ifthe cutting be followed 
by protracted dry weather the roots may die. 
Begin in August whenever you have the time to 
do it; gather up the bushes and briars into piles 
and burn them; don’t let them remain where 
they fall among the stumps and whenever they 
have made a second growth sufliciently high 
to be cut, the “sign ” will then be just right, and 
will be right as often thereafter as they make top 
enough to be cut off. Two summers will kill 
them.”—W., Atglen, Pa. 
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ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


‘YHESTER WHITE PIGS. South-Down Sheep of im- 
_/ported stock. Plymouth Rock and W, Leghorn cage 
$1.00 per 13. THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Chester Co., 


WELL-AUGER, orsiscuaranteodte be me 
world. Also nothing can beat our SAWING MA- 


CHINE, It saws off a 2-foot log in 2 minutes. 
Pictorial books free. W. “GILES, Chicago, Il. 


Challenge Feed Mills. 


Over — “ated in 
us 





THEY DO NOT CLOG 
NOR HEAT. 


Grind 60 bushels pei 
hour. No other mill 
will do an equal 
amount of work with 
the same power. 

All Feed Millis ot 
4 similar construction to 
the Challenge are in- 
fringements on the 
patents owned by us. 
A recent decision of 
the U. S. Court has 
= affirmed our right to 

these Patents, and we 
caution all ies cen ey buying Feed i Mills that and we | 
on said Patents. 

For Descriptive Circular of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Corn 
Shellers, Feed —- Horse Powers, Wood Saws, Steam- 
ers, Pumps, etc., addre: 

CHALLENGE MILL CO., BATAVIA, ILLS. 


IMPROVED 
Hydraulic Rams. 


Send for Circular and Price-list. Address 
A. GAWTHROP & SON, Wilmington, Del, 
Medal and Diploma at the Cen. Ex., Phila. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S 
PERFECTED 














JOIN OU R 
COLONY. 


[OcTOBER, 1879. 


$10C to $1000, 
Maps and full 
free. Address 


FARMS § 


Claremont, Virginia. 


BLATCHLEY’S 


For Wells 





Address C. 


PUMPS! 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Standard Pump 


10 to 75 Feet Deep. 





New Price List Jan. 1, 1879, 


G. BLATCHLEY, 


440 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Perfect Mik Pall. 


PRICE, $2.99. 





Mill Manufactory 
Established 1851. 
Grist patsile 


FRENCH BUHR STONE 
Portab!e Mills for Farmers, 
Saw Mill Owners, etc. Price 
from $50 up. Complete Mill 
and Sheller $96. A boy can 
grind and keep in order. 
Adapted toany kind of suita- 
ble power. Complete Flouring 
and Corn Mill very cheap. 
> NORDYEE & MARMON CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


> Preserves 

milk from 
specksand 
lumps of 
dirt and 
dung, and from the 
odors of the stable, 
the yard and the 
milker, which give 
the so-called ami- 
mal odors. A seat 
for the milker; holds 
14 quarts; can not be 
stepped in nor kicked 
over by the cow; the 
milk is strained be- 
fore entering it. If 






you desire purer, more » wholesome and fragrant milk, cream 


and butter than ever oe 


Send $2.00 for a pail. Address 


AIRY SUPPLY CO.., 


P. O. Box 416, 
Or 


261 = 263 Greenwich St., N. 
THE LESTER MILK COMPANY, 
105 SouTH BROAD STREET, 


Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE “ LILLY” BUTTER- Worn ne. 


Mr. SILAS BETTS, proprietor of 
Bloomfield Cottage Farm, Cam- 


den, N. J., says: “It is the 
fection of a butter-worker.” 


ZEBEDEE HAINES, at West 


Grove. Ches, Co., Pa., says: 


works satisfactorily, and I would 


not be without one.” Both 


tleman named above are makers fF 

Guaran- 

teed the best machine. If 

turned in cond k days money 
‘or 


of “ Gilt-edge”’ butter. 


anes & Send circular. 
R. TRIEBELS, 


BN. 316 Race Sr. 
Philadelphia, 






be Sas amen 


per- 
Mr. 


“It 


gen- 


re- 





Pa, 
THE 


Cooley Creamer, 


EUREKA BUTTER- 
WORKER, and 


7SWING CHURN 


For Sale by 
JOSEPH PYLE, Ag’t, 
West Grove, 
Chester county, Penna. 

4a>- Circulars tree. 


BUTTER-WORKER. 


The most effective, sim- 

ple and convenient yet in- 
vented. Works 30 lbs. 
in less than 5 minutes, 
thoroughly working out 
buttermilk and mixing 
in the salt. AGENTS 
WANTED. Send for | 
circular to 





A. H. BEID, 6 N. Righteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


BUTTER COLOR 


Gives Butter the gilteedge color the year round, Thelargest Butter Buyers recommend its use. Thousands 
of Dairymen say IT IS PERFECT. Ask your druggist or merchant for it; or write to ask what it is, what it 
costs, who uses it, where to get itt WELLS. RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 
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OUR SENTIMENTS. 


THE world belongs to the energetic man. 

WHOLE bomespunis better than ragged velvet. 

NOTHING is difficult to the brave and faithful. 

PEOPLE’s intentions can only be decided from 
their conduct. 

THE secret you never tell is the only one that 
is absolutely safe. 

Ir 1s more honorable to acknowledge our 
faults than boast of our merits. 

Ir’s human nature to love to make experi- 
ments at the expense of others. 

THE man who does not help us at the right 
moment does not help us at all. 

EVENTS are only the winged shuttles which 
fly from one side of the loom of life to the other, 
bearing the many colored threads out of which 
the fabric of our characters is made. 

No MAN can stilt himself up, or seek applause 
of friends in high places, or loud praise. If he 
belongs to the front he will get there in time, 
and will remain there when he does arrive. 

THE gentle mind is like a calm and peaceful 
stream that reflects every object in its just pro- 
portion. The violent spirit, like troubled waters, 
renders back images of things distorted and 
broken. 

ONE had better sail boldly in almost any di- 
rection than drift without any direction at all. 
One had better sail in the maddest storm that ever 
troubled the sea of life, than lie on the sea and 
drift with any chance wind that chooses to blow. 

LET a face be backed by blood and mettle, let 
the soul be harrowed by experience and made 
mellow as a plowed field by furrows that have 
torn it up; let it be made charitable by the sins 
of others, by a sense of its own sins, and you have 
a face that will wear as many changes of expres- 
sion as the wind and weather. 
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FARMERS, ATTENTION! 


If you want the highest market price for what you grow, 
and prompt returns, ship direct to 


B. REDFIELD, 


Commission Merchant for the Sale of all 
kinds ot Country Produce, 


Vo. 10 VENE Street, Philadelphia, = 


REFERENCES :—National State Bank, Camden, N. 
National Bank of Northern Liberties, Philadelphia ; woo 
George R. Dennis, Kingston, Md, 


COOLEY CREAMER. 


Supersedes large and small 
pans for setting milk. 

It i, onetn no milk-room. 
It requires capacity for one 
milking only. 

Impure air, dust or flies 
__ cannot reach milk set in it. 

my it makes more butter, be- 

cause it raises all of the 
cream, and the quantity is 
uever lessened by unfavor- 
able weather. 
It makes better butter. It 
requires less labor. It is 
cheaper. 
Butter made by this pro- 

oun toed the HIGHEST AWARD at the INTERNATIONAL 

Darky Fatr—and brings the highest price in all the great 


markets. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
&@-A Creamer may be seen and orders left at the FARM 
JOURNAL office, 144 N. Seventh street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


6Onw?: ,Floral,Enamel,Gilt Scroll,motto,marble cards 
no2 alike, name on l0c, Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 


50 FINE CARDS, no 2 alike, with name and case, 10c 
50 White, 10 cts, POSTMASTER, Higganum, Ct, 
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LSivonl [nviparost 


And the right kind of 


=A VWYELCOME < 


To all 


VISITORS AT 


JOHN WANAMAKER’S 


GRAND DEPOT, 


Which Is now one of 


OT SIGHTS: 


Being 


The Largest DRY GOODS, GLOTHING, and general out- 
fitting House thus far established. 


A FAULTLESS NEW STOCK FOR AUTUMN NOW OPENING. 











Orders for samples sent to persons who cannot purchase 
in person, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


GRAND DEPOT, - - 13th STREET, 
‘PHILADELPHIA. 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINE OF IT.) 


—J. L. Dillon, the prominent strawberry grower, is at 
Bloomsburg, Pa,, and not at Catawissa, as we inadvertently 
stated last month. 

—We call the attention of farmers near Philadelphia to 
the fact that stalls can be had free in the market house at 
Broad and Locust streets. A good market, too. 

~Farmers wishing to improve their poultry should write 
to Nelson & Seibert, of Chambersburg, Pa. Weare assured 
that their strains of poultry are pure and vigorous. 

—Chester county, Pa., certainly took the lead in live 
stock exhibiis at our State Fair. Her breeders had more 
stock there and took more premiums than any other three 
counties in the State. 

—The Solebury Farmers’ Club pocketed $177 in premiums 
at the Pennsylvania State Fair. This is well. They all 
take the FAkM JOURNAL up there—though we do not pre- 
tend that that accounts for such conspicuous success, 

—Edward Neal, at Jarrettown, Pa., is the only man that 
makes the famous Conrad Lower farm wagon. Edward 
had one of these wagons at the State Fair, where it had 
many admirers, and where, of course, it took the premium. 

—E. & O. Ward, Commission men of New York, furnish 
applicants with a circular free giving instruction for pre- 
paring and shipping produce to that market, including 
live and dressed poultry and game. Their address is 279 
Washington street. 

—Those reliable gentlemen, Walter & Sons, of West 
Chester, Pa.,and James Cloud & Son, of Kennett Square, 
Pa., led off in the swine exhibit at the State Fair, and bore 
away most of the prizes. Their swine was universially 
admired for its good points and excellent condition. 

—Those who have little children just learning to read 
should subscribe for the ** Nursery.”’ It is, without doubt, 
the best child’s paper published. It is beautifully printed 
and is filled with pictures and stories that are a delight to 
the hearts ef the little ones. It is issued by John L. 
Shorey, Boston, Mass., at $1.50 a year. 

—As our readers may see by the advertisement, the 
“Grand Depot” latch ‘string is out to our rural readers. 
Through the influence of the ““Grand Depot” shopping has 
been made far more agreeable than it used to be in this 
city, and buyers are treated with much greater courtesy 
and consideration than formerly. While other establish- 
lishments have improved in civility they still find it im- 
possible to compete in prices with the “Grand Depot,” 
which is, undoubtedly, the most attractive ladies outfitting 
establishment in the country. Goods of all kinds are sent 
by mail to any post-office in the United States, samples be- 
ing sent free to select from. 

—The Times Printing House, of Philadelphia, has re- 
moved from No 610 to 725 Chestnut street. This establish- 
ment has no connection with the Times newspaper, but is 
devoted solely to job, mercantile and newspaper printing, 
electrotyping, binding, etc. The concern occupies the en- 
tire building, from cellar to loft. It is without doubt the 
finest printing house in Philadelphia, if not in America, 
and the character of its work transcends in excellence that 
of any other with which we are acquainted. The remark- 
able success attending the Times Printing House is due to 
the taste, industry and great executive ability of Mr. Geo, 
Hi. Brown, the amiable and gentlemanly business manager. 
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On the Kansas Pacific 
Railway. 3,000,000 
Acres for Sale in the 


GOLDEN BELT. 


$3 to $7 per. 4 acre. 
years cre¢ Wheat 








20 1050 bushels; Corn 
40 10 100 bush. per acre, 
No Manure needed. 
Good cliniate, pure water 
me schools, churches, 


nd good society. R ailroad and market facilities excel- 
le nt. Maps aud full information FREE, Address 
S. GILMORE, ! 


id Commissioner, Salina, Kansas. 


The Ilinstrated 
Floral Instructor, 


Beautiful new Magazine devoted 
to Flowers and Gardening. The 
most useful work of the kind in 
the country. Published Semi- 
Quarterly, Eight Numbers a 
= vear. Subscription price only 
30 cts. per year, post- paid. 
= = ——— Those who subseri be Dow, will 
receive the Magazine til! Jan. 188°, and can also have *& premium worth 
25cts. Great inducements to Clubs. Send tor specimen copies (free,) 
and get your = iends to subscribe and sex — Saag of the magnificent 

premiums. bseribe now Catalogue of 
Bulbe ten 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N, Y, 


Perfumed Chromo &c, cards, name on, Ie, 42 Mixed cards 
ja fine rocket knife, 25c, Autograph Al! 20e, Game Au- 
thors. 150, 25 Fun ca: 810c, I ‘ivan lintonville, Ct, 
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UTCH BULBOUS ROOTS IMPORTED DIRECT 
from Holland. Hyacinths, Tulips and Crocuses at 
low prices. C. B. ROGERS, 133 Market St., Phila., Pa, 


-MONMOUTH-=5 
a a-eyWUR SERY 
PLANTS OF TRE CHOICEST SMALL FRUITS 


Strawberries, pgs tere Blackber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Grapes, Currants, 


CUTHBERT RASPBERRY 
“ @LENDALE STRAWBERRY, 


The two great market berries, in large supply —fine plants. 
A complete stoc k of the Stanparp and New v arieties. Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, with instructions for cultivauc™. a c olored Plate, 
and prices that cannot fail to please, FRRE To **1.—Address 


J, T. LOVETT, Little Silver, Monmouth Co., N. J. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD €0’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMIN 


ROSES 


We deliverSTRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safcly by mail, at all 
post-offices, Fiv eSplendid V. arieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $13 12 for $2319 for $3; 26 for 
$4; 35 for $5375 for pwes BS for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts. Our Great 
Specialty is rE + re Roses. 


RHE EP DINGHE VEST ce ONARI oF * 


for craneptanting, and Fruit for OW WN 
100+ cres planted yrith serries { 
Varietic es of Selected Fruits 00 
See New Catalccue for whatsortsto plant. Sent free. 
JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestow n,N.Jersey. 
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ILSON’S Early ¥ BLACKBERRY Plants 
from root cuttings. Peach Trees of all the best 
market varieties, and all other Fruit, Shade and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Seedlings, Vines, and Plants. Sugar, Norway 
and Silver Mapies, 8 to 12 feet. Send for prices, 
DAVID BAIRD, Manalapan, N. J. 


TAKE 


FARMERS xowter. 


First-class Stalls for Farmers FREE OF RENT, 
in the best located Market in the city, S. E. Cor. Broad 
and Locust streets, P - toe Call on or address 


ECLIPSE 44, WINDMILL 









WATER WORKS 
Will make Your Home 
Pleasantand 


Attractive 





WATER FOR HOME, GARDEN, LAWN, BARN AND 
POWER, From 


HOLCOMB’S WONDERFUL 


Rotary Attachment. 


The greatest invention of the age for Wind Power. Can 
be applied to the Pump pole of our 12-foot Mill without ex- 
pense, and secure Belt Power that will grind feed and meal, 
shell corn, cut feed, turn grindstone, run a 60- -gallon churn, 
or any other light farm work that would take 2 or3 men to 
do. This is the only attachment that can be applied to 
Pumping Mill and give a Belt Power. No Gears or Ratchet, 





but simple and durable. Send for 12th edition Catalogue. 
a> WE BUILD SEVENTEEN SIZES OF WIND-MILLS. 
ECLIPSE WIND-MILL CO., Beloit, Wis. 





DUTCH 
BULBOUS 


FLOWERING ROOTS. 


HYACINTH, TULIP, CROCUS, NARCISSUS, CROWN IMPERIAL ROOTS, &c., 
OUR OWN IMPORTATION FROM HOLLAND DIRECT; ALL OF THE FINEST QUALITY, 


TRUE TO NAME AND COLOR, 


CATALOGUES FREE, 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


eVos. 21 and 23 S. Sixth Sireet, (Between Market and Chestnut Sts.,) Philadelphia, Pa. 





SHIPPERS OF MILK 


ATTENTION ! 


Place your orders at once for the 


CELEBRATED WARREN MILK BOTTLES. 


Made of extra heavy flint glass, with any name blown in, 
Beautiful and neat appearance. 
Shipped in Safety Boxes, containing one or two dozen bottles. 


easy to open, close and seal. 


Send for circulars, prices ‘and samples. 


WARREN GLASS WORKS, 


L. P. WHITEMAN, Agent. 


39 Warren Street, 


eVew York. 


K 
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Is sold by all the best dealers in Agricultural 
Implements in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland. They have no 
‘uncertain sound” in their warranty. 
We claim them to be all right and we prove 
them to be all right or we take them back. 

We shall be pleased to correspond concerning 
them, and we have catalogues giving full de- 
scription. Address 


Ss. L.. ALLEN & CO., 
229 Market Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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